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CHAPTER I. 


THE FARM. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

“THz mountains seem to frown upon us from 
our very birth. Bare, shaggy, and steep they 
offer neither verdure nor shade. If we climb 
their rough sides, and after toilsome struggles 
reach the summit of one of them, what do we 
find? Other mountains equally barren and 
desolate. No woods, no corn lands, only below 
in the valleys a few poor patches of toes 
and stunted wheat, spoiled by the bad harvests 
which have cursed the countryside ever since 
my husband died, God rest his soul, fifteen 
years ago last hallowe’en. It’s time some of 
us quitted the country, but myself, I’m too weak 
and too old entirely, not so much with the 
weight of my years as with the heart sorrows 
that are driving us all fast into our ves. 
There’ll be rest there, glory be to God!” 

The speaker was a woman tall and grandly 
formed, but bent a little by the weight of the 
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[THE cURSE.] 


troubles and hardships of her chequered years. 
Nancy Darrell was black-eyed and black-browed, 
her hair was streaked with silver, but nature had 
given it the gloss and tint of the raven’s wing 
in the days of her youth. This elderly dame 
had a fine aquiline nose and a clear dark 
pallor. 

Her eyes were full of fire and intelligence, 
but the light in them had been often quenched 
in tears, and there lurked a gloom beneath the 
fire, an expression which a reader of human 
faces would interpret as dangerous under trying 
circumstances—dangerous to those who sought 
to oppress her or those whom she loved more 
than her own life. 

Nancy wore an old gown of dark linsey, 
looped up over a petticoat of red cloth. A grey 
shawl was pinned across her chest, a yellow 
kerchief was tied under herchin. She stood at 
the door of a whitewashed house with a thatched 
roof, a house with two windows above the 
entrance and one on either side. 

In front was a large space unenclosed. A 
barn stood on the left ; to the right lay another 
portion of the house, likewise whitewashed, and 
with a thatched roof; that was the dairy of 
Kilallen farm, where the milk of the four 
thin cows was churned into butter and carried 
once a week into the little market town of 
Clondell, one mile from the miserable hamlet of 
Kilkist. 

The view that extended in front of Kilallen 
was dreary and desolate, but with an element 
of grandeur and a touch of poetry inits dreari- 
ness and desolation. Rugged mountain sides, 
utterly bleak and bare, sloped down into a 





marshy wilderness, where nothing would grow 
save a few stunted fir trees, black and scowling 
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against the sullen heaven of a bitter afternoon 
in December. 

The peaks of the mountains were all crowned 
with snow. A few feathery morsels were whirl- 
ing slowly through the dense air. 

Nancy stood at the door of her house and held 
parley with a gentleman who had a book and a 
pencil in his hand, and who listened to her 
plaints with a cynical, contemptuous smile. He 
was a small, pale man; he wore spectacles; his 
nose was sharp, thin at the nostrils, an inquisi- 
tive looking nose some of his enemies called it. 
For the rest the little man had red hair, wore a 
broad, soft felt hat, and was well wrapped up in 
an exceedingly thick ulster which reached to his 
heels. 

His eyes, which looked at you through his 
spectacles, were very hard, cold and searching, 
we could not say penetrating, for we believe 
that it is only the sympathetic that can in 
reality penetrate into the thoughts and feelings 
of their fellows. The man in spectacles stood 
in the cold, and seemed to be making notes of 
all Mrs. Darrell’s remarks. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said he, at length, “ you evi- 
dently don’t seem satisfied or content with your 
quarters here, and it is my duty to see you 
served with a notice of eviction from Kilallen 
Farm. Since it doesn’t seem to suit your 
tastes,” he added, with a little sneering laugh, 
“IT should think the best thing you could de 
would be to leave it with your sons and their 
families as soon as possible.” 

As he spoke he made a sign to someone in the 
rear. There came forward from behind an 
angle of the old barn two strong, brawny, 
brutal-looking men, roughly clad. They ad- 
vanced with a cruel glee, and one of them 
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placed a roll of paper in Mrs, Darrell’s hand. 
She threw it furionsly to the ground, and 
stamped upon it.wwith wher thick, .country-made 
shoes. 

«“ Bad cess to yez!”” she said, “ the curse of 
the widow and the orphan rest upon you and 
yours from this day forth and for evermore! 
May you never know peace nor health in this 
world; may your children be fatherless and 
your wife a widow ;*may the curse follow you 
into your chamber and lie down with you when 
you sleep; may it call up devils to frighten you 
in your dreams; may your food poison you 
instead of nourishing you, and may you fail in 
obtaining the chief desire of your heart!” 

Nancy Darrell had fallen upon her knees,,and 
now with hands uplifted she looked \imto the 
storm-threatening heavens, her eyes flash- 
ing flames of wrath. She was obli to, pause 
a moment to take breath,,amd then the man in 
spectacles who had listened to’the whale tirade 
with a bitter but amused smile said, painting to 
the torn and trampled en, decument, which lay 
on the damp ground : 

“ You will be witnesses that te motice bas 
been properly served. And now let us wish 
this amiable lady good-day, amd. a,good night's 
rest after her excitement.” nS 

The two men grinned ag if they ‘theught 
whole progeeding an je Mrs. 
Darrell rege from her skmees. Her white 
ghastly fage.was now something terrible te.eon- 
template ; her wild, fieree-dark eyes were. fiz 
on the mam.in spectacles\murh as the eyes @f a 
hungry wolf might be. fixed on ‘the victim 
which he,gought to devour. 

Had Mr. Callender— was. the name of the 
lawyer agent of the 
been a mam of peneteation, he) 
something akin to murder im : 
livid -_ site Irish pi But he had a 
most thoro . their 
sufferings. Their anger Samet bie: their 
threats and curses made him lamgh. 

«Come away,” he sah to the men who were 
his assistants and proteators, “‘ there is no need 
to listen any longer to this madwaman.” 


“Ah! thin, and it’s a black-hearted eowand? 


ye are!” cried Nancy, “to come here when 
there’s nobedy in the house but a lone widow 
and two childer, and the bitof a boy that minds 
the cows, and a woman down with the fever!” 

“Fever!” ejaculated the matter-of-fact Mr. 
Callender; and he added a few hasty and un- 
courteous expletives, ‘Fever!’ he repeated. 
“ What a mercy the hag did not ask me inside 
her kennel of a house to warm my hands at her 
fire. Iam so confoundedly cold that I should 
inevitably have gone in, and then there might 
have been old Harry to pay!” 

Mr. Callender then hurried away from the 
poor farmstead of Kilalten at the top of his 
speed. The two “roughs”’ who were his body- 
guard followed him in a slouching fashion. 
They presently turned the corner of the moun- 
tain road and were lost’ to the'sicht of Mrs. 
Darrell, who had followed them to the corner 
where her dairy and outbuildings shut out the 
yard and the front of her house from the main 
road. 

The afternoon was waning fast; the snow was 
coming down more quickly ; the elderly woman 
shaded her dark eyes with her hand, so as to 
proteet them from the keen‘ blast and the glare 
of the thickening snowstorm, and shé scanned 
the distance eagérly, turning her back’ to ‘the 
direetion which Callendér and ‘his men’ had 
taken, and looking out towards the dense mags 
of hills and the narrow road winding across a 
bleak-looking common which seemed to stretch 
away for miles and lose itself in the hill -fast- 
nesses in the distance. 

Not a creature in sight; nota living thing 
save.an old donkey, wit his poor feet tied, who 
was compelled to execute ‘the most. ungainly 
nops as he moved from one portion of the 
scanty-herbage to another, picking up his. very. 
frugal supper as best he could. “Not a human 
soulin sight. 

Mrs. Darrell was intensely excited. ‘She 
longed to meet somebody to whom she might 
pour forth her outraged heart and tell of the 


evil which her proud, hard landlord andhis un- 
scrupulous ggemt was about to,bring upon 

and those who 4awere dearer to ler than her life. 
She was not by any means a self-contained or 


culture for an Irish farmer’s wife of the poorer 
class, indeed she had been to a Dublin boarding- 
school in her youth, but then farming had been 
better in those days, and her father had owned 
his own bit of a farm. Since then the said 
farm had been eaten up with mortgages. 

Her father had been dead twenty long years. 
She had been a married wife for thirty years, 
anda widow for ten. Crops had been so bad 
during the,past years that her two. sons; Michael 
and Dermot found it impossible to pay the sixty 
pounds.@ year which was the rent of Kilailen, 
Avrears had gathered and gathered. Brery ear 
the young men had toiled and saved /en- 
dured hardships and had carried their savings 
to Athlone Castle on rent days, where the 
agent, Mr. Davis, a large, rough-featured, kind- 
‘hearted man had taken their small payments 
with shakes of the head and a few Minaly ex- 


pressed wishes ee soon be 
with comfort to £ : ( 
atrears, but that ‘happy had. 
dawned. " oe - . 

Every year there was alapge sum: 
to swell the 


until now the ; 
owed two hun@agd poundia aehile ailttie etek 
ont their little farm was g96 worth gaepe tha: 


; half that sum. 


Within the last twelve ‘Daviitihed 
been gathenedt to hi He ogy — Karl o 


af Clondell—bad he | faculty 
id havewead 


It was his.scheme to weed omt the oleaeome ' x 
who could pepe yom te bring in tenants with | Mi 
capital who -agree to drain the lamd and | 


on more scientific principles at reduced 
rents for a few years. : 

When the Jand began to more @bua 
dantly, the rents were to b again, - 
was his plan, consequently he. 
| dismriet:to an extent that madeit. 
hig to go about after dusk 

Callender was a Londoner. Some said ‘hé 
was a solicitor, but very little was really known 
about him or his antecedents by the “ people,” 
as he very contemptuously: styled the tenant 
farmers of Lord Clondell. 
Darrell began to show signs of excitement and 
pleasure: She waved a long, red cotton pocket 
handkerchief with both , large, brown, 
shapely hands. She shouted atthe pitch of her 
lungs: 

“Aileen, Aileen! aroon, make haste, then, 
my heart.” 

Mrs. Darre}l was wonderfully keen sighted. 
Far across the now white common she could 
see a slender figure moving slowly along carry- 
ing some heavy weight on its bowed shoulders, 
but she recognised Aileen, despite the snow and 
the gathering gloom of the evening. It seemed 
that Aileen could not ‘hasten her steps, for she 
approached Mrs. Darrell but slowly. 

“Ah! then, it’s lazy the young people are 

wn of late years,” said the energetic dame, 
aloud,-to herself. “When I was young I would 
have carried all the tea and ‘coffée in Clondell 
on my back and danced a jig to'a merry tune at, 
the same tinfe?’ “But mayhap Aileen’s heart is 
heavy, pgor colleen, and “a"heavy heart makes 
» slow -footsteps.*”’ 

Whether Aileen’s ‘heart was heavy or not, it 
is certain that the load'she carried was. As 
she approached Mrs. Darrell that worthy dame 
perceived that’ the girl carried’ two baskets 
slung round her neck ‘by a rope passed throug 
the handles. The maiden walked along, the 
rare yom per = front of her chest,. for 

ey met and rested there. Her graceful head 
was bent a little forward. $ a 

“Make haste, acughla,” cried Mrs. Darrell, 
here’s news.” 

“What kind?” asked Aileen, faintly, for the 
poor child was very weary. 
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“ Black—black as the storm in the heavens; 


reticent ypersenace’;ishe was a woman)of sqme! 


he was hated im the 
for 


All at once- Mrs. | 


— 


blacks the raseal’s ‘hearty;who is’ persecuting 

We are to leave Kilallen this day month. 

he.earl] has given.us notice of eviction. May 
the curse of the widow——” 

“Hush !’ said Aileen, raising her hand. “ We 
must not curse,.mother., , Those who wrong us 
will be punished, but we must not curse,” 

“T haven’t your patience, Aileen; I haven’t 
your cold heart and your false pride; I haven’t 
the blood of the gentry in my veins as you 
have.” 

Had it been light enough Mrs. Darrell would 
haye seen the hot blood flaming in the pure 
gpale cheeks of Aileen Moore, and a quick flash 
im her glorious grey blue eyes, but it was dark, 
and she saw neither. And then Aileen spoke: 

“It is not generous to taunt me with the 
‘stain of my birth,” she said, in a trembling, in- 
dignant voice. “My mother was the maid of 
the inn, my father was the son of an earl, so 
they say, but he never married-my mother, 
thongh he meant to,have married. her, for so 
Father Byrne has told me often, only he was 
killed in battle.” 
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il mother—the 

ad the .siekness she 

ai the old country to 

ish. we could turn out. these 


us into the. dust. wera man 1. put 


a bullet into the;heart of the earl agent 
Callender.” 


that would be mrinder !” said 


iat Saga ee 


| Darrell 


“ 


Ayd now was t 
which hid the smiles” 
3 mouth. She@ 
. Old Mrs. Darrell was so od 

> warm-heirted, her with all her 
‘héart, but she could n being alternately 
amused at and provoked by this good soul, to 
whom she really owed everything she possessed 
in the world. 

The elderly woman and the young one turned 
their faces-towards Kilallen farm, passed the 
outhouses.and the dairy, crossed the yard, and 
then entered the house. The door still stood 
ajar, just where’ Mrs. Darrell had left, it. They 
passed in. .A narrow flagged passage ran right 
through the house. 

Mrs. ‘Darrell: Jed\ the way into a room that 
opened into this passage on the right hand. It 
was the kitchen‘and general sitting-room of the 
Darrell family. The furniture dated from the 
last century. There was an old oak dresser, 
some clumsy chairs of dark-stained wood, and a 
long unpolished table of the same stained wood. 
Upon the dresser hung mugs and cups of all 
colours and sizes: Against the whitewashed 
walls hung, coloured »prints,.of yarious descrip- 
tions. There were soldiers, kings, queens, and 
Court ladies, with short waists, low bodices, and 
heads decked with, plumes. 

Whe has not.seen the cheap, highly coloured 
prints to which’ we allude. in those far, away 
country hamlets, where, in some respe¢ts, 1¢ 
would seem to ugasif the world stood still 
for the last hundred years? .. Mrs, ell went 
and stirred the fire into a blaze... The fixeplace 
was as ancient a contrivance as.can well. he 
imagined. It consisted simply of a square 
raised stone fenced round by 4n iron rail. Above 
it hung an iron-pot of huge dimensions and a 
great kettle, suspended toth of. them on. iron 
hooks, fasteped in some fashion. into the wide 


ah played about her 
mothelp it. Dear 
gnd so violent and 


The Bie was of wood and peat;.it, had burnt 
low, and Mrs. Darrell went to bring in,.more 
wood .and ,peat. Another.door pear to. the 


dresser led into a stone, flaz sage, and to 
5 ark hecallar wwherg the iu sy Aileen 
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set down:her loadand sank exhausted into one-of 
the wooden chairs. 

Mrs. Darrell soon returned with her load of 
wood and’ peat, which she carried in a large 
rough ‘basket. She threw some on; the flames 
caught them and forthwith sprang into renewed 
life, roaring up the wide chimney place to meet 
the north wind which was roaring down. Aileen 
Moore sat silent and pensive watching ‘the 
flames. Nancy Darrell stood with -her arms 
akimbo, somewhat'in the attitude that-was/once 
popularly supposed tobe the attitude proper of 
a virago. 

**How long shall we have fire and shelter, 
Aileen?” asked the elder woman, sadly. “I 
fear me there’s little but starvation and cold 
and despair in store for.us all this winter, but 
it shall go hard-with them up at the ¢astle if 
my name is’ Hannah ‘Darrell. 

A grim smile curled ‘the corners of Mrs. 
Darrell’s lips. ‘She stood: in the red light of 
the peat fire. Hers was a picturesque figure, 
and a dark, fine, picturesque face which many 
a painter might have coveted for his model. 
Her yellow headgear and scarlet petticoat 
were thrown up into strong relief; her attitude 
defiant and angry, was not without a certain 
wild, pathetic grace. 

Aileen had a marvellous eye for the 
picturesque. She could not help seeing a fine 
and vivid picture in the old kitchen, with its 
great dresser; its clay floor; its:glowing fire, 
wide chimney place, and the centre figure of old 
Nancy with her red: petticoat and dark face Jike 
some ancient sorceress, 

And all the time the girl was unconscious 
that she herself was the loveliest thing, not 
only in-that rude old farm kitchen, but in the 
wide county of Galway itself, not.to speak of 
the Emerald-Isle 43.2 whole, and we kuow that 
that, island.is; famed for the beanty of its 
women. 

It is.true. there are other types plainer and 
rougher than Aileen Moore among, the peasant! 
girls of Erin, but-takeaas awholethere is rare} 
loveliness to: be found .im, Ireland,.and there is 
one type whieh might challenge: the world and 
come off conqueror, bearing the palm .and wear- 
ing the crown ofan almost unearthly, beauty. 

Aileen Moore's face was oval shaped; her 
features were of the'purest Grecian type; her 
eyes ‘were of that dark grey blue which are| 
ealléd “ Irish eyes ;” herdang: jet black lashes} 
shaded them, and gave'a delightfully pensive | 
expression to her countenance when in repose ; | 
her hair was ebon black, and so abundant, that | 
when it was unbound it enweloped ‘her like a, 
mantle; her complexion was of that. waxen 
fairness whichis claimed as the heritage of the 
patrician races of Europe. She was: pale, but 
alas! the pallor was the effect of fatigue and | 
hunger. 

And what of the costume of this Irish peasant 
girl? Asnear a capy as possible of the-attire | 
of Mrs. Darrell. 'We may presently allow our 
readers ‘a peep into the wardrobe of Aileen 
Moore, and some of them will be surprised that 
she could contrive to exist even with patience 
possessing so few clothes and not one scrap of 
finery wherewith to adorn her béauty. But 
Aileen’s life had been so full of hardship, she 
had been co accustomed to renounce from her 
cradle, that: the bare idea of dressing herself in 
imitation of a fine lady would at this time have 
made her beautiful red lips relax into a smile 
of contempt. 

The girl had passed her life thinking of far 
other; things+hand to hand struggles with 
want, fieree eneounters with, poverty :in most of 
the.grim shapes which it assumes. when perse- 
enting those of the human raceewho fall within 
its clutches. 

These‘ had*been the occupations of'her scan- 
tily cladehildhood: and’ half-starving -youth. 
Besides this, Aileen had been accustomed’ of 
late to ses the men of her family writhing 
under a sense'of wrong and oppression, s¢hem- 
ing, as'they all averred, to free their country 
‘from the tyrants:-who. ground ‘the faces of tie 
poor-=the land: question and landlordism—all 


from sé¢a to.sea were household words at Kil- 
allen, and ‘had been so-for yoars. 

Aileon was now nineteen, and-for the last five 
yeats she had heard of nothing else. In her 
way the girl was something of a politician, 
though she shrank from all violence, but she 
had thought so much as an Irish girl that she 
had bad no time to think of pretty dresses. She 
had never possessed but one bonnet in all her 
life, and now she had only one garment that 
could properly be called a “gown.” It dated 
back three winters, was of plum-coloured serge, 
and lay folded neatly in the single box that 
contained the beauty’s wardrobe. For Aileen 
was a beauty, who, if she had been attired say 
in black velvet trimmed with cardinal silk; if 
she had worn golden earrings and a Langtry 
hat; if she had driven a few times through the 
park at the fashionable hours, would have had 
half London at her feet, and would soon have 
been solicited; to allow her photograph to ap- 
pear in the windows. of Regent Street. 





CHAPTER II. 
EDWARD ATHLONE. 


My love comes riding, 
He is gallant andgay; 

My secret I’m-hidiy 
I'll tell him one day. 





As it was, Aileen wore a pale blue handker- 
chief on: her. lovely head, tied under-her exquisite 
little white ¢hin. She wore a grey woollen 
jacket body, and a scarlet.and black plaid shawl 
crossed over her bosom amd fastened. at the back 
of her slim waist. . Her skirt was an old black 
one of Mrs. Darrell’s, brown and rusty with age, 
and with a:large pateh of a lighter colour just 
above the hem. She wore grey woollen stock- 
ings, and thick country made shoes which laced 
up the front. 

Mrs. Darrell was neat and cleantyy brisk and 
bustling, and she:had imparted the like virtues 
to Aileen, her.adopted child. ‘She liked a clean 
swept hearth. She abhorred rags, albeit that 
she and those she loved were forced to the al- 
ternative of patches, thus, though Aileen was 
wretchedly clad, so far as taste and material 
went, the young creature was as “ neat as nine- 
pence,” to use Mrs. Darrell’s words. 

“« How long'the boysare at the fair,” said Mrs. 
Darrell, at length. ‘“God grant no harm has 
come to Mike. I'dowbt me if he'could sell the 
pigs at all, at all.” 

“It’s a long way to Athenry and back on 
foot,” said Aileen. “And with those: pigs to 
drive back, perhaps; if they can’t sellithem. No 
harm has happened to the boys, be sure of that.” 

«« Ah, if ever you are a wife anda mother, my 
colleen, you’li know what it is to be absent from 
your children and anxious about them,” said 
Mrs. Darrell. And there’s Dermot, poor boy, 
breaking his heart for your sake, Aileen, and 
you take no more-heed-than the dead.” 

As Mrs. Darrell spoke, she pounced upon the 
baskets which, Aileen had carried/from the town 
of Clondell and began to unpack one of them by 
the glancing light of the wood fire. 

«Tea, candles, soap, starch, soda for the wash- 
ing. That's well, acushla, for there’s the boys’ 
Sunday shirts to‘ get up,’ come what will. And 
you've brought back their shoes that have been 
mended ?” 

«They are in the other basket,’’ said Aileen, 
wearily. “ It’s’ only a mile each way to Clon- 
dell,” continued the girl, “and those things 
are not very heavy ; but oh, I feel so’ tired~so 
tired.” 

“The saints grant you are not going’ to have 
the faver,” cried Mrs. Darrell. Poor ‘Mary has 
‘been ‘in one of those long sleeps for hours. When 
she wakes we must take her a cup of tea and’a 
slice of toast. . She’s mending, I believe, if she 
can only have quiet, but the ‘Harl’ (with a 
mocking emphasis on the title the ‘ Harl’) in- 
tends to turn ‘us all out into the snow by that 
date, though if he does Athlone Castle will be 
burnt over hishead, as sure as I fling this faggot 
fato'the flames.” 





those burning questions which agitate the isle 


Asshe spoke,-she lifted a faggot from the 


floor and pitched it into the centre of the now 
dancing roaring fire. At that moment came a 
rap as from somebody’s cane against the outer 
door of the house of Kilalien. 

“Glory be to the saints!’ cried Mrs. Darrell, 
‘it?s the boys come home, and I don’t hear the 
pigs. They'll have sold them, acushla, at 
Athenry.” 

Mrs. Darrell rushed out into the passage. 





Aileen, wearied‘by her two miles’ walk, the load 
she‘had carried, and weakened through want of 
nourishing food, for she had eaten nothing since 
her breakfast of oatmeal porridge, w little 
milk, remained stillon the chair. She closed 
her eyes. 

“ It’s the boys,” she said to her:clf, wearily, 
for she quite believed that her ad 1 brother, 
Mike, who was the husband of poor sick Mary, 
and Dermot, who was “ breakinz his heart for 
her,” were coming into the room. Instead sha 
heard'a voice that madé her start. ‘She knew 
not why, and the rich blood dyed her lovely pale 
face. She opened her glorious eyes in a sort of 
half awakened awe upon the neweemer, whom 
she had neverseen before. Never before?—never 


in all her life? and yet, yes—once, long, long 
ago, when she was a little child of eight years 
old. 
She had wandered to the brink of a stream 
on'the Common, a stream swollen by the rains, 
and she had begun, to cross it, wading in with 


‘her little bare feet. Then she bad lost her 
depth, and her tond, piteous cries for help had 
rang over the wild hill country. All at once 
she had seen close to the stream a handsonre lad 
on horseback, a lad of fourteen summers, and 
he had leaped ftom his horse, waded into the 
stream, and dragged her safe to the bank. ; 

She had been too cold, too frichtened to thank 
him in words, but she felt even then that this 
handsome young hero on the pony was nobler 
and grander than the fairy prince she had reid 
of‘in her story book. He had placed her on the 
pony ; he had led him by the bridle, and he had 
set her down in the kitchen of Kilallen, speak- 
ing only'a few courteous words when he had 
raised his cap and taken his leave. She had 
never seen that boy from that day to this, but 
she was quitecertain that the handsome young 
man who how entered the kitchen and'the hero 
of her childhood were one ard the same. 

She knew his name at once before he 
announced himself. ‘Edward Athlone, Mrs. 
Darrell, your landlord’s son.” He spoke with 
gleaming eyes and a frank langh. He seemed 
to makesure of a welcome from Mrs. Darrell ; 
he met with a scowl that half scared him. 

“Indade, sir,” she said, speaking in the 
broad dialect that came naturally to her in mo- 
ments of excitement, “it’s little welcome and 
scant shelter you’ll get here, I’m thinking. 
We’ve been the downtrodden slaves of you and 
yours long enough. Who made you Athlones 
the lords of Irish soil? You are a race of 
robbers, and you rob us to this day! May the 
curse of heaven Pe 

** Stop, mother!” cried Aileen. 

As the girl spoke she arose and came and 
stood'in the red glow of the firelight, and she 
turned her lovely face towards the fearless, 
manly one of young Athlone. 

«This gentleman saved my life when I was a 
little child. I’m_gratefulto him. TI have never 
forgotten my fear and the cold, cold water, and 
then I felt his kind, strong arms dragging me 
safely to dry land. Don’t reproach him with 
the bad doings of the earl, his father. He can’t 
help the wickedness of the landlords and the 
agents.” 

“A thousand thanks !” cried the young man. 
“Who would not stand in peril of his life even 
ifhe might find so sweet an advecate? But 
you are right, Miss Darrell, I haye.no more to 
do with. the schemes of my: father and my 
brother Lord Athlone than you have. I am a 
younger son, no great favourite either,’ he 
added, with a short laugh. “Always in scrapes 
and difficulties. I have not been to Ireland for 
the last ten years, but this year it is the whim 
of my parents and of Lord Athlone, my eldest 
brother, to spend Christmas at the old castle. 












My father and mother have been very angry 
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with me of late, and it’s extremely inconvenient 
for me when that is the case, thus I have deter- 
mined to come and take them all by surprise. 
and announce myself as a Christmas guest 
They can’t refuse to receive me under those 
circumstances, I.fancy. If they do, by George, 
Pll come back here, if you will have me that is, 
and I’ll spend Christmas Day at Kilallen in- 
stead of at Athlone Castle.” 

As he spoke his eygs, black as night, piercing, 
flashing with the fire of a great intelligence, 
rested with an impassioned admiration on the, 
face of Aileen Moore. Edward Athlone was 
twenty-five, tall, erect, straight, stalwart. He 
had brown curling hair, shorn as close to his 
ey head as fashion demands; his 

eatures were of the aquiline type; his com- 
plexion a magnificent, deep-toned, murillo-like 
brown. 
_ The countess, his mother, had Spanish blood 
in her veins, and Edward inherited her dark 
beauty. He wore a great fur coat and a cap, 
which he now carried in his hand. 

“When I arrived at Athenry, I found there 
was neither cab nor fly to be had,” said young 
Athlone, ‘‘so instead of sleeping in one of their 
miserable inns I determined to walk to Clondell, 
and Athlone Castle is only six miles, but just 
as I was within a mile of home came on this 
driving snow storm, and I thought I would ask 
shelter here till daylight, because I shall cer- 
tainly lose my way if I wander on in the snow. 
It’s the wildest night I ever saw.” 

“We have faver in the house,” said Mrs. 
Darrell, with a grim smile. “Perhaps you 
won’t like that.” 

“Tam not afraid,” he answered. “It’s the 
low fever that the people about here are subject 
to; it is not infectious.” 

** Don’t be so sure of that,” said Mrs. Darrell. 
*‘T’ve known folks catch it myself from sleep- 
ing in the same house with a patient. It 
wouldn’t be alively thing for your grand friends 
at the castle to have your corpse carried out to 
be buried this Christmastide !” 

The young man, who was as sensitive as he 
was brave, repressed a shudder and laughed a 
gay laugh. 

“T am not afraid,” he said again, “and 
perhaps, Mrs. Darrell, my folks at the castle 
might think that an easy way of getting rid of 
me, and might thank you intheir hearts. Iam 
no favourite at home, remember that; I am 
the ne’er-do-weel of the family—the black sheep 
in the white flock. I wonder you have not 
heard how much my father dislikes me.” 

“Tf I have heard, sir, it has passed in at one 
ear and out at the other,” responded Mrs. 
Darrell, with a grim smile. “I have other 
things to do than attend to the quarrels of the 
gentlefolks.” 

All this time Aileen had been making tea in 
a black teapot, and toasting some bread and 
busying herself generally in the preparation of 
the humble meal. She was conscious that those 
piercing black eyes of young Athlone were 
fixed upon her, and followed her about every- 
where in a species of fascinated admiration. 

“May I have shelter in the house to-night, 
Mrs. Darrell?” said the yonng man at last. 
«Tf not, and if I perish in the snow, you see, 
perhaps your conscience might be troubled and 
you might see me in your dreams a man strug- 
gling in the snow. That would not be pleasant, 
would it ?” 

*«T’ve seen worse in my dreams, Mr. Athlone,” 
said Mrs. Darrell, bitterly: “I’ve seen your 
father’s people coming to turn out me and my 
son and his sick wife and their two habes, and 
my younger son and yonder girl into the snow 
on a winter’s dav, selling up our stock to pay 
the rent, two hundred pounds, that we can’t get 
out of this bare land. Your noble father, sir, 
has been good enough to serve me with a 
Notice of Eviction this very day. If the two 
hundred pounds is not paid before this day 
month we are all to be turned out to die !”” 

Mrs. Darrell’s voice broke, and she burst 
into violent weeping. At that moment there 
came the sound of many voices, loud and rough, 
outside in the yard. A sort of inspiration 
seized Aileen. She pointed to the door. 





**Go out, Mr. Athlone!” she said. ‘‘ Mount 
the stairs and lock yourself into the first room 
you come to—it’s mine! I doubt me there’s 
danger for you here this night. I hear them 
shouting outside. They have had whisky, and 
perhaps some of them are mad !” 

Aileen was white as death. Edward Athlone, 
looking upon her, said that her face was as the 
face of an angel. 


(To be Continued.) 





ENGLAND’S LORDS AND ENGLAND’S 
TAXES. 


Oxtp England’s flag floats in the breeze 
Of freedom, so our magnates say, 
And if some folks it does not please, 
Why others they are proud to pay. 
Our prestige, great, must be kept up; 
Our little wars, with vote and tax, 
Tho’ it leaves but barely bite and sup, 
Or garment to our burden’d backs. 
Old England’s lords know what is right, 
And so her sons will have to fight. 


Our little wars, I’ve heard it said, 

Have cost the poor a decent penny, 
And gallant hearts lay with the dead, 

And small advantage gained if any. 
But never mind, put on the screw, 

You cannot judge how broad our backs, 
Or how serenely we shall view 

Fresh Budgets still and fresher tax. 
For England’s lords know what is right, 
And England’s sons must pay and fight, 


Our Abyssinian raid was cheap ; 
The small affair in Ashantee ; 
Our Zula war will cost a heap, 
Our Afghan more, but, oh, dear me, 
It’s wrong to grumble thus I know, 
Such weakness is a shame, I’m sure. 
How can our prestige live and grow 
Without a tax, without a war? 
Yes, England’s lords know what is right, 
And England’s sons must pay and fight. 


But let us hope the time will come 
When war will be a last resource, 
The will resume its busy hum, 
Persuasion take the place of force. 
Then honest hearts shail grieve no more, 
And honest hands find work todo. , 
When cold poverty’s struggles are over, 
And I have him no more at my side, 
One joy it will bring to his darling, 
When she tells her dear father with pride. 
It was only myself that just taught him 
The straight path to his father’s abode, 
He has come home to gather the harvest 
Of the seed that his darling has sown. 
oO. P. 


HOW TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 


We want a few private words with the boys, 
saysthe “Parish Visitor.” The truth is, we 
have a great idea of boys. We used to think 
men were made of boys. We begin to think 
now that those were old-fashioned notions, that 
they are out of date. We look around and see 
a great many persons grown up, with men’s 
clothes on, who are called men. But they act 
and behave so that we feel certain they were 
never made out of boys. If they had been 
they would have known how to, behave better. 
Where they came from we do not know. But 
what we wish to put in the earsof boys is this, 
be gentlemen. In this country every boy may 
grow up to be a gentleman if he will. It is not 
necessary that he should become, rich—most 
boys think it is—nor is it n that he 
should become a great scholar, nor that he should 
become a distinguished man. 

But some impatient ones are asking, “‘ How 
can we become gentle?” How can a boy go 
about making himself one? Can-he work for 





it? Yes, hecan. And the harder he works in 
the right way, the better. But he must study 
with his eyes and his ears. Reading books and 
newspapers is not enough. He must think 
and feel, as well as speak and act. Can he buy 
it? No, hecannot. Money will buy a good 
many things, but it will not buy what makes a 
gentleman. If you have money, you can go to 
a shop and buy clothes. But hat, coat, trousers 
and boots do not make a gentleman. They make 
a fop, and sometimes come near making a fool. 
Money will buy dogs and horses, but how many 
dogs and horses do you think it will take to make 
@ gentleman ? 

t no boy therefore think he is to be made 
a gentleman by the clothes he wears, the horse 
he rider, the stick he carries, the dog that trots 
after him, the house he lives in, or the money 
hespends. Not one or all these do it—and yet 
every boy may be a gentleman. He may wear 
an old hat, cheap clothes, have no horses, live 
in a poor house and spend but little money, and 
still be a gentleman. But how? By being true, 
manly and honourable. By keeping himself 
neat and respectable. By being civil and cour- 
teous. By respecting himself and ting 
others. By doing the best he knows how. And 
finally, and above all, by fearing God and keep- 
ing His commandments. 


WOMANLY ATTRACTIONS. 


ForrunaTety for themselves, women’s beauty 
does not perish with their youth. There is, un- 
deniably, a great charm in the fresh beauty of 
a girl of eighteen, and many men may wish 
they might take captive her first affections. 
Between eighteen and twenty-two, the changes 
of a girl, so far as the charms of her person go, 
are not likely to be great; but in that time, by 
longer intercourse with society and by natural 
development, she may grow more companionable 
for men of maturity, and her carriage and self- 
control better and greater. Those are im- 
portant years in a young woman’s life, the years 
during which, in our climate, the majority of the 
sex are married. And yet from twenty-two to 
twenty-five or twenty-six, a maiden may and 
generally does still further advance in 
attractiveness and adds to the store of her 
charms. She is still young, but she has outlived 
many youthful fancies, and feels some of the 
dignity of womanhood. No better ages than 
those in a maiden’s life, and never is she love- 
lier. 

But why stop at twenty-six! What fairer 
women are to be found than those between 
twenty-six and thirty and even older? If weil 
and cheerful they are then in their prime, and, 
if they care to do so, may capture hearts which 
have been steeled against girlish fascination. 
Oftentimes they make the best of wives, and 
men find a solace and companionship in their 
society which immaturity cannot give. They 
have the advantage of experience, and they 
have learned the lessons taught by longer contact 
with the world, while still they may not be 
averse to falling in love. Itis not because of a 
woman being eighteen, or twenty-six, or thirty, 
that makes her lovely in the eyes of men. She 
may be just as lovelyat one age as the other; 
and feminine beauty is alluring at any age. 


A CORRESPONDENT, an amateur of early walking 
on his empty stomach, is horrified at those who 
wash in the cold. He says:—“<I went to the 
park this morning, and there were five or six 
infatuated persons actually waiting to bathe in 
a hole inthe ice. Till then I thought the letter 
in the papers asking for a shelter were a grim 
joke. ‘They had to undress on the bank in the 
wind—and it was blowing very cold and sharp— 
place their clothes on the —— and leave 
them there while they took their plunge. Any- 
thing more horribly in earnest I never saw; 
thermometer was registering I know not how 
many degrees of frost, and yet these miserable 
men were actually getting ready to go into the 
water.” 
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TWICE REJECTED; 
OR, 
THE NAMELESS ONE. 


“The Baronet’s Son,” “ Who Did It?’ §c., gc. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


When fond of power or beauty vain 
Her net she spreads for every swain; 
I strive to hate, but vainly strive— 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 


«I vHnx I will go and see Agatha once more, 
cand see whether she is more rational,” said Lord 
Dunallan, some two days after Madame de Cenci 
had departed. ‘After all, it does seem rather 
a strong measure to throw away the handsdmest 
girl in London and thirty thousand a year for a 
passing fancy. Yes, I will go, and I'll answer 
for it she’ll be glad enough to see me. The 
girl is desperately in love with me, I’m cer- 
tain.” 

With this comfortable conviction the young 
nobleman ordered his cabriclet to the Marquis 
of St. Colomb’s. There was a sound of voices 
blending in harmony as he ascended the stairs 
to Lady Agatha’s morning-room. It was a 
favourite duet that he had often sung with 
Agatha in the musical evenings that he had 
passed in the house, and a jealous pang seized 
him at the idea that she could allow someone 
else to take his place in the well-known and 
significant “ La ci darem.” 

As he entered immediately on the servant’s 
announcement of his presence his brow lowered 
gloomily at the sight of the Marquis of Mayfield 
standing in the very place he had often occupied, 
and hanging over the music. He and Lady 
Agatha were singing together ina half careless, 

half significant manner that was galling in the 
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| extreme to the proud and confident suitor of the | edified by such language in her salon,” was 


beautiful heiress. 

He stood for a moment contemplating the 
scene before he was observed save by the chape- 
rone, Mrs. Percival, who was quietly knitting at 
a very convenient distance from the piano. It 
was only for a brief instant, but in that moment 
his resolution was taken. He would spoil his 
rival’s game, and then—and then, ah! that 
remained to be seen. It rested on contingencies 
that he could not pierce which would affect his 
conduct and his inclinations. A pause in the 
duet allowed him to advance, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing Agatha’s cheeks crimsoned 
and a gleanr of pleasure dart from her eyes as 
they met his. 

“I will hope I was not forgotten, since that 
song must have recalled me to your mind, Lady 
Agatha,” he said, placing himself so that the 
marquis could not see the looks exchanged as he 
greeted his young hostess. 

There was a quick, shy glance from Agatha’s 
eyes as he pressed her hand with a meaning 
clasp and gazed at her wistfully, as if to ask 
whether it was to be love and peace between 
them after tkeir last stormy interview. It seemed 
as if it contented his uneasy fears, for his nod 
of recognition to Lord Mayfield was almost con- 
temptuously careless in its style. 

** Are you rehearsing the part you were play- 
ing in the park the other day, Mayfield ?’”’ he 
asked, with a significant smile. “It certainly 
was a case of ‘non vocere’ (I will not) with the 
very pretty girl you were addressing so earnestly. 
By-the-way, Lady Agatha, I think you noticed 
the young lady at the opera one night when her 
chaperone fainted, and rather admired her, 
which you can well afford to do,” he added, 
meaningly. 

Lord Mayfield flushed to his very brow with 
indignant resentment. 

«And I can very well afford to dispense with 
absurd and impertinent raillery,” he said, 
haughtily. “It is scarcely more amusing ‘to 
Lady Agatha than it is gentlemanly to myself.” 

«Perhaps Lady Agatha may scarcely be more 
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the scornful reply. ‘ Anything you may choose 


|to address to me in that tone is not for the 


presence of a high-born lady, whatever your 
friend of the park may admit in her ideas ot 
propriety.” 

Lady Agatha had time now to collect her self- 
possession and assert herself. 

“Lord Dunallan is right,” she said, proudly. 
“It is very unbecoming for gentlemen to play 
with sharp swords in a lady’s presence, and 
unless you can behave better I shall certainly 
have to send one of you away.” 

Lord Mayfield bowed with a haughty humility 
to the fiat. 

“T shall not wait for dismissal, Lady Agatha. 
Perhaps another time I shall be more happy in 
timing my visit when no dirturbing trés comes 
to interrupt harmony. At least,” he said, in a 
lower tone, as he touched her hand, “ do me the 
justice to confess that I have obeyed your order 
unquestioningly rather than expose you to 
annoyance ;” and without any adieu to Lord 
Dunallan he left the room. 

Lady Agatha half averted her head, and her 
lover could scarcely decide whether she was dis- 
pleased with his interference or him waiting to 
explain himself with the submission her haughty 
spirit demanded. She found neither perhaps in 
his next words of apology or humility, and yet 
it weighed with her better than either. 

« Agatha, pardon me if I treated that weak 
popinjay too much as he deserves,” he began ; 
“but the errand on which I came made his 
presence here almost intolerable. I have not 
rested till I could learn your resolution. It was, 
I fear, too beldly, too abruptly urged by me; 
bnt I am too earnest, too true in my love for 
you, to be unworthy of you, dearest, and it 
would be so were I to yield to your caprice, 
though no woman can have more right to expect 
deference to her lightest wish. You are too 
noble and too proud to choose a man you did not 
respect, and I would not value your love without 
your respect, dear as it is to me.” 

Lady Agatha listened with dimmed eyes and 
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& vatying colour to the bold words. 
never been addressed in that tone before, and, 
save from a man she really loved, she would 
never have borne with it for an instant. 


fas 


«It depends upon what you call caprice, and | 
what you consider to be the ‘ respect’ of which | and the marquis are both perfectly eligible, but 


you speak,” 
could command. 

“I will try to explain, dearest Agatha,” he 
said, more tenderly. “I have told you as an 
honourable man should how truly and deeply T 
love you. You refuse permission to refer myself 
to your father till you can decide on your own 
feelings towards me. Would you be -likely to 
think more favourably of me if I exhibited 
myself to you or to the world im ‘the light of a 
lover too doubtful in your eyes for you to say 
whether I was acceptable tosyou or not, and 
then be surprised whether you accepted or re- 
fused me at some future’time? Never, Agatha, 
never!” he went on; “mo, not even for you. 
And if I read you 1 wight; you will rather love 
me better, trust’ me more, because I am no 
puppet of yours.” 

The girl listened with a heaving bosom and a 
calm that now deepened, now paled, as the 


varying emotions of pique and fear and in- | 


domitable pride in her lever swept over her 
mind. 

“Then you demand an immediate answer ? 
You do not.even give ma the e of my 
sex to take my own time on \ an occasion,” 
she said,;im a low tone, that had a choking 
emotion initallunlike her usual decided self- 


reliance. 

“I ashy to say at once whether! 
hee--conlinp ear with me, pet op 
“Yon rt a your beart by 
coquettay is umerorthy of-eme so. 
are ;-but I will ac poo gr 
to Lerd-8t. Colomb 
to make your engagement sat pale. t me know 
my fate, Agatha. If you do not by this time 
feel that you can say ‘ Egbert,I love you. I 
will be yours,’ you do not, you cannot feel for 
me as I desire, as I demand in a wife. Agatha, 
dearest, can you not—will you not-——say those 
words P” 

He-was standing before her, his eyes were 
bent on hers, and his hand ventured to touch 
hers as it lay idly on the keys of the piano. .She 
did love him, there was no “dowbt of that. His 
voice of loying tenderness was musicin her.ears, 
and she thrilled. under his glance of earnest 
pleading and entreaty. She doubted, paused, 
and hesitated. “Then at last the words came on 
his ear in timid accents that cave her a new 
charm that she had hitherto lacked. 

“Yes, Egbert, I do; but you must have 
patience. .I shrink from all it. entails,just now, 
when I am scarcely out of the schoolroom, . I 
amsoyoung. Wait,if only till we leave London. 
Then, in the country,at the Plastenet, I will 
first, appear as your betrothed.” 

Mrs. Percival, the judicious chaperone, had 
quitted:the room for a few moments, and Lord 
Dunallan, taking advantage of her absenee, 
bent down, and ventured to touch Agatha’s 
proud lips for a second with his. 

« My own noble true one,’ he said ; “I honour 
you your maidenly reluctance. It shall ke as 
you wish, and for the brief remainder of the 
season I think I shall leave town. I cannot 
bear to be. near you and yet not all to you—to 
see you surrounded by others when I alone have 
the right to approach you. Yes, I think I will 
go on a brief tour till I can claim my beautiful 
bride.” 

« And you do not. fear to lose nre ?”’ she asked, 
archly. 

“Tf I did,” was the firm reply, “I should not 
feel that you were the Agatha I helieved you— 
that you were really worthy of such trust and 
love as I offer you.” 

“Then let it be so,” she said, with a vague 
ecnse of relicf, in spite of herself, at the liberty 
thus offered to her, “and in July, or later, per- 
haps, you shall be free to come and claim me. 
Now go, or Mrs. Percival will report me, and 
that would scarcely, be convenient at present.” 


bas you 


Lord Dunallan raised the hand he held to his |. Sir Charles,” said ‘Lord: Dunallan, stiffly. 
a more careless farewell to| fear I must ask you to:be brief, as I wave an en- 


lips, and then, with 


she said, in as steady a tone as she} 


-you hada dinner 





| . 
She had | the chaperone, whom he encountered at the door 


of the salon, he left the house. 
ws My dear, I do hope you are not going too 
far,” said Mrs. Percival, remonstratingly, as she 


selned her charge. “I know that Lord Dunallan 


still I am responsible to your father, and of 
course it does not do for you to be considered a 
flirt. Even you, with all: your pretensions, 
might be blamed, you see,” she added, in a more 
apologetic tone. 

* My dear duenna, make yourself quite happy. 
Lord Dunallan is going away on some weeks,” 
returned Lady Agatha, earel 

“Viren you have refused him > Is that it ?” 
exclaimed the.chaperone, ina doubtful tone of 
surprise and regret. 

“Not yet,” said the girl, lightly, leaying the 
room @$ she-spoke, and retreating to cher. own 
more private little boudoir to indulge te sweet 


yet half resentful. memories of the late memor- | 


able intersiew. 


* * * * * 


Lord DunaHan-returned-to-his apartments in 
a frame of mind not perhaps more | 
satisfied than that of his. 
bride, when the long 
hee 


* ho said. [praged 


Jtiepe, ond 


him by that love. 

‘Phsrecwas.a 
‘that seft- teve 
manner, that — 
orphan-girl. “In truth,he-was in lore, and he 
knew it, though even he scarcely appreciated 
the amount nop-the perseverance of that passion, 
which appeared to be at once so hopeless and so 
absurd. 

Leila could never be his bride—-that obscure 
nameless one could never be presented to. the 
world in ‘that character. And Lady Agatha 
Penrhyn had every possible attraction and gift 
that could make him envied and happy—every 
one but the'real spontaneous love.that knew,no 
love, and is dictated by such caprice of ehoices 
and-moods. ‘That was Leila’s, and the sole ques- 
tion was “ how’ far.it would pass away and yield 
to the dictates of reason and honour and of pru- 
denee;” 

But all these considerations were ,to a degree 
vanished, or at least, crushed -back by the.an- 
nouncement thata gentleman was; waiting for 
him in.the dressing-room, and that he,,had re- 
quoted to see him the moment he might return 

ome. 

“T said that you very likely would, not be 
back till it was time to-dress, my,lond, and that 

engncomen'. but he did not 
take any notice. e said his business was 
urgent and that he could. not eall again to- 
morrow,” 

‘« What, is, his-name ?” 

«Dunmow, .my lord—Sir Charles Dunmow. 
Here, is his card.” 

Lord Dunallan had no aequaintanece with. 
any such individual. The.name was-not alto- 
gether unfamiliar to him. ‘Possibly, he might 
haye met him at a elub, or dinner party, but 
what could be: his ‘ urgent business’ was a .pro- 
blem not to be solved. 

The young nobleman prepared to obey the 
summons with the vague disquiet that, anything 
unaccountable is apt to produce on the, bravest 
mind and -clearestconscience. The gentleman 
rose courteously at his entrance. He was a, tall 
spare iman of about thirty or more years, and 
had rather a military air, that gave hima formal 
look, rather than the dash which it.is generally 
supposed to impart to the. bearing. 

“I hear that, you are very anxious to see me, 
“ I 


half-shy 
which hung over the 


gagement to dinner, and very little time for pre- 
paration.” 

“I fear my business will be very quickly 
transacted, Lord Dunallan,” said the visitor, 
coldly, “end, unluekily, it is not of a pleasant 
nature. Perhaps you can guess its character 
when I tell you that I am a friend of Lord May- 
field’s.” 

Still\Lerd Dunallan either did not, or could 
not comprehend his meaning. 

“T have not long parted with the marquis,’ 
he said. ‘He must have been very quick in his 
proceedings if he had anything to say, which 
was not spoken when we met.” 

- oe as ee ee suppose, & eommunica- 

that meeting,” said Sir 

ot nrone! coldness. “Lord May- 
Sarton him in the presence 
aivamply apology or the 

‘from ene gentleman to. 


gave a sarcastic snee snee 
“That is very ob world style, Sir. ‘Charles, 
in the army, to whieh, if I mis- 


take not, you belong. Biutiag to Lord Mayfield’s 


Paecusation, I throw it backat him with de- 


eided interest, for the fact: that the marquis 
‘has, on more than one : iiaterfered with 
ladies under my especial care. ina marked and 
unmistakeable spirit of rivalry. “Whateyer I 
‘have done has cemply been in self-defence. 
That is my be ‘ 
. Without what you) have said, or 
making i a Sir Charles, 
* Deci 


$i pay lon I Le memes mm 
| leek mrehsdtay 
. field wheter gat div, 


turned :. Charles, 
me! un: 


point 2 
od pac \May- 


a 


ee 
‘T Jhawe | no 


murdered—none. 
And ieee ie it cat ry be too absurd to think 
of such a thing for such slight grounds of 
quarrel,” 

“The marquis has a different opinion, my 
lord, and if you jpersisbjin your refusal he-will 
very.probably,. feel obliged te take the matter 
in his own hands, andI need not tell you 
what that means,” said Sir Charles, with evi- 
dent pique and contempt in his tone. 

7% know how todeal with ithe affair 
if Lord Mayfield chooses to forget himself, as 
you insinuate,” : returned Dunallan, angrily. 
“Tf he is wise, and you are his real friend, 
you will tell him to’ sit, down quietly without 
making any further stir in the matter. He 
will only get bespattered from head to foot. 
The ladies in question are both of them out. 
of all reach .from ‘his pursuit, and he will do 
well to accept that as an Eaisncoompli. That 
is the only xeply, and the best -advice I can 
send.” 

“ Then I must deliver in person the document 
-he-has entrusted to my keeping,” returned Sir 
Charles, sharply. “It is rather out-of rule, 
but you leave|me,no alternative.” 

He drew a paper ‘from his pocket, whieh he 
held out to Lord Dunallan, but the nobleman 
retreated. with a sarcastic: bow. 

‘Not at all, Sir Carles. Ido not:accept 
it,” hesaid ; “Lignore itentirely. Pardon) me 
if Lask. you to end this interview, as:I dislike 
being late at dinner. It is discourteous and 
spoils the dishes.” 

And he rang the: bel) for his:servant:to show 
Sir Charles to the.doer. ‘The baronet laid it on 
a table near-him with an air of supreme con- 
tempt.and indignation, and his’ bow in reply ‘to 
Lord Dunailan’s polite salutation was: scarcely 
perceptible. The young man watched him ‘out 
ef the room with composed attention, but when 
he closed the door his expression to a 
dark, uneasy contraction of:the brow. 

“It’s deuced unlucky. What an idiot the 
fellow is! He tiad ‘better not cry “stinking 
fish,’ or his:market »will'be spoiled in other 
quarters. But I must take action, or my 
game may be all up also.” 

Lord Dunallan-was unusually silent:while ‘he 
was under his valet’s bands, and before he drove 





off. to:his engagement his plans were laid:for 
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the emergency. And that.emergency:was if he 
was forced against his will to fight, or he 
branded as a coward. 


“an 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The air of Death breathes through our souls, 
And dead all must.we lie; 

By day and night the -death-bell tolls, 
And says, “* Prepare to die.” 

«* WiLL never wake more in this world!’ 

It was a terrible thought for the young-girl 
who heard the dictum of the porter, .which. was 
but too terribly endorsed by her own.parception 
of the truth. It was impossible to look on the 
white face, the- rigid limbs, and to touch the 
cold hands, and doubt that life had departed 
from the frame where it had but, lately; been re- 
newed, as it were, by the hope and-joy of her 
new discovery. 

Leila knew, all this. Ay, and she also knew 
and felt that she—althongh not as the kindly 
official imagined, the daughter of the deceased 
—would he left lonely and destitute once more 
by her death. Doubly lonely, doubly destitute 
than when she had left her childhood’s home, 
nameless and rejected by father and lover, an 
outcast and a foundling. 

Such was the miserable truth ‘that could not 
but add to the horror of her position, and to the 
shock sustained by the fate of the unhappy 
comtesse. ‘But it was no selfish fear that occu- 
pied ‘her mind in that first moment. of horror. 
It was-the frantic clingjng to hope, the desire 
to do something that might test the bare 
chance that ‘life remained even in that sense- 
less form. 

“Is there no:place to take her to, no doctor 
to-be found? ‘She has money; she can pay for 
help,” she pleaded. 

“Poor girl, poor gitl! No, that’s not the 
question,” he answered. “All will be cared for, 
rich or poor; and thank “Heaven we're near a 
station, and we'll have doctors and help in a.few 
minutes, I’ warrant. Y¥gs, I see the smoke 
now; theres a train coming. There, let me 
take her‘to’ the rest. All we can’do is to get 
them together, as it were, ready for the doctors 
to see to.” 

It was rather a professional idea, thus to get 
the wounded and. dying and dead in a group of 
misery and horror. Still, the effort must be 
made as the cnly attempt possible to expedite 
the labours of the surgeons. 

Leila followed with trembling steps, each mo- 
ment encountering some fresh ' sight of horror, 
and fearful that among the sufferers might he 
the maid of the hapless comtesse in’ fresh 
aggravation of her perplexity and trouble. Fut 
it was no moment for complicating the troubles 
of the scene by any more inquiries, or she 
might well exhaust the patience of her kindly 
assistant. ; , 

She was: fain to accept his aid in placing the 
poor lady under the temporary shelter arranged 
for the wounded with cushions and rugs and 
cloaks, and‘then await as patiently as she 
might the arrival of the expected train. She 
glanced ground to see whether the unhappy 
sufferer she had striven to assist was among the 
melancholy group. 

Though she had only seen-him in such a mo- 
ment.of agitation, his was a face that was not 
easily forgotten, with its well-marked features 
all lined and sharpened by long-continued suffer- 
ing, and. in the present instance distorted by 
pain and faintness. She thought she recog- 
nised a faint voice murmuring the name she re- 
membered to have heard the wounded cripple 
mention in the brief moment she was with 

im. 

“Clara! Clara !see—that—is—she!” said 
the. feeble accents, almost whispered. among the 
sighs and groans aropnd, and yet that was 
audible to the young girl’s.excited senses, 

She looked in the direction from which they 
came, which, as it happened, was but a yard or 
80 fnom where the comtesse had been 
placed. The wounded man was evidently one 
of some position:and wealth, for not only was a 
lady standing by his side, who evidently was the 


“Clara” addressed. by him, but a manservant | 
was supporting him in the most comfortable 
posture that could be devised for him in the 
present circumstances. 

And the airand dress of the; lady was of a 
character that indicated good rank -and .suffi- 
cient means to support its requirements. She 
was handsome, that much Leila decided, and 
yet at that moment even she conceived a dis- 
like and distrust of her that was unintelligible 
even to herself. 

But it was not long that she had for these 
imaginings. The short special train rolled in, 
and its freight of skilled assistants hurried out 
to the rescue of the sufferers. Perhaps Leila’s 
lovely young face and speaking eyes might 
have some share in attracting sooner than 
might have been: otherwise the case a young, 
kindly-looking surgeon’s assistant to the spot 
where she anxiously waited for help. 

**Can Lhe oftuse:to your mother, young lady?” 
he asked, gently, as he stopped close to her and 
gazed doubtingly on the recumbent form of the 
comiesse. 

*Oh-l.if you would-see if there is any hope,” 
she pleaded, in her soft tones. “I fear it is 
useless; but it may bethat she is stunned. Oh! 
if you can but saye her. She isan invalid, and 
she can pay for anything you.think might save 
her,” she added, wistfully. “I mean if you 
think money can procure any help for her.” 

The young man smiled rather sadly. Perhaps 
he fancied that Leila was doubting the disin- 
terestedness of his exertions, or else. he,saw but 
too plainly that such exertions, wonld be in 
vain. He stooped down, however, touched the 
pulse, and.gazed into the features of'the uncon- 
scious comtesse, and then shook his head sadly. 

«‘ My dear young lady,” -he. said, “it is a. sad 
task to tell you the truth, but 1 am powerless 
here, except to be of any yse to.you. Is it your 
mother who has been;thus cruelly a sufferer by 
this accident?” 

“No, no, only Iwas her companion, It.was 
my home, but there are others who will be 
affected by her death. It isvery, very.terxible,” 
she went on shuddering. 

Mr, Mackenzie, the young surgeonin question, 
looked at her with the interest that youth and 
beauty can alone inspire in the compassionate 
heart of one, who like himself, was on ,the 
threshold of life, 

“It is very sad,” he saifl, “‘ but itis a blessing 
that ye haye escaped. It:would have been 
terrible if you had been a victim.” 

“T scarcely think so. It might have been 
better if I had been killed’ instead of her. No 
one would have missed me.” 

“Hush, hush! do not say so,” he said, sooth- 
ingly; “who can tell what is in store for us? 
"You are depressed and shaken, that is what makes 
you.speak thus. But pardon.me, I am wanted 
and must leave. you now; but wait here and I 
will return as soon as possible and arrange all 
I can for your comfort, and the respect due to 
the dead.’ , 

“Yes, yes, you must go. Itis selfish to: keep 


you here,” said Leila, quickly. “Go, go, see that | 


young gentleman is looking anxiously for you.” 

It was the cripple, who in truth was no other 
‘than’ Hugh Loraine,"who was looking in that 
direction, but whether in anxiety for the 
surgeon’s aid, or a dawning interest in her, 
couldnot-be decided wpon by his betrothed cousin. 

Mr. Mackenzie hurried towards him and 
began to examine his wound. 

‘““It is butia flesh injury,” he said with a 
lightened expression of countenance; ‘ thereis 
nothing to fear but weakness from loss of blood. 


.Does-the, gentleman live very;far from here.” 


“Notso veryfar. Itisisome few miles from 
iN——,’’'said’' Miss Vere. “His servant was.in, 
-the traln, but everyone-seems:so demoralised. it 
cis impossible to discover him.” 

“Tf he is living he will certainly turn up,” 
saad) Mr. Mackenzie with..a slight neproach in 
-his manner; “but I understand the. third class 
carviages suffered severely, and it may be that 
servants have come off very badly, however, I 
will give orders for a carriage to be prepared 
for Mr. Loraine, and if you would allow that 





poor girl sitting there with the dead patient to 


€ 





ea 


share it I think it: would be a very great charity. 
Sheis quite alone: and «it will be impossible to 
find. accommodation forall who need it without 
some suchindulcent arrangements.” 

Miss Vere hesitated, but ‘Hugh feebly inter- 
fered. 

“Nes, yes, she saved my life, it shall be so, 
Clara, I will have.it.” 

There was.ia decision even in his faltering 
tone and manner \that Clara dared not resist. 
She had already: discovered that the cripple had, 
like most similarly afflicted, aresolute mind and 
will. Nordid it suit her at the present to run 
counter: tor his: caprices. 

“ Certainly, Hugh, but it is:matural I should 
only, be engrossed with you,” she pleaded softly. 
“You cannot believe that I should be able 
at such a time to give care or thought to 
others.”’ 

«Dear Clara—no, no-—pardon me, you are 
only too good;” he whispered ; “ but still if you 
love me think thatishe saved my life, and that 
will avail with you, my dear cousin.” 

Clara disliked that epithet. Sie would rather 
Hugh forgot the relationship in theirpresent con- 
nection with each other. Afuture wife ought to 
swallow up all idea of kindred. Her brow 
slightly contracted as she listened, but it 
smoothed ere her cousin could perceive the 
annoyance thus indicated. 

“Tf you wish and it would be any comfort to you 
it shall be so,” she said; ‘‘ as you.say, anyone 
who has heen of; service to you must be imterest- 
ing to. me. Let it be arranged so, if you please,” 
she said turniug to Mr. Mackenzie with apparent 
acquiescence and ill-concealed vexation. 

But it was yet, some little time:hefore it could 
be arranged. There were all the injured to see 
to, their homes and kindred to be ascertained 
and suitable provision, made for their present 
and future safety. Fortunately they were not 
very far;from-N——, where it would be easy to 
procure shelter and care for them, and the train 
that had brought the surgeons was prepared for 
those who could not.afford the more luxurious 
conveyance of private earriages. 

Among the Jatter was the heir of the 
Deloraines with his cousin and mother and 
Leila Loraine, There was a similarity in the 
experiences of those who;had once been supposed 
fo'be near kinsfolk,,for the maid of Madame De 
Cengi was found to have suffered the same 
terrible fate with her deceased mistress, while 
Hugh Lorajne’s servant was pronopnced to have 
sustained a,coneussion of the brain that made 
it desirable for him to remain among a few of 
the worst patients in a roadside inn not far from 
the scene of the acejdent. 

The bodies. of the.dead. would be conveyed to 
N—-, waiting an inquest, and.Leila, convinced 
that nothing more remained for her to do for 
the present, resigned herself to the necessity of 
the occasion and accepted the kind and grateful 
service tendered to her with a tolerable grace ky 
the stately Miss Vere, ‘There was not much 
converse during the slow and melancholy 
journey. Clara’s attention was engrossed by 
hee cousin. and Leila’s. thoughts, were, occupied 
by the fate of her unhappy patroness and her 
own desolate position. 

It was-indeed one to daunt the hravest heart. 
Madame De Cenci’s death had cut her off.from 
every chance of future employment, reference, 
and interest, and she was scarcely able to assert 
her claim even to the salary still due to her. 
Who would engage an unknown girl, without 
character or name or story. 

Barbara Myers, the humble agent of her 
success with the poor comtesse, was far away in 
other lands. No one knew her,.no one would be 
likely to trust or assist her in her effort to obtain 





employment—no one, perhaps, but Geoffrey 


Sabine. Little as she had known of him she 
could still trust him better than many others. 
There had’ been a grave friendliness, a truth 
and reticence in his whole manner that gave her 
a, confidence in his high principles and rectitude 
such as no other of her acquaintance had in- 
spired. But then he was young—a man, and 
not in a position todo her much service as a 
young and friendless girl, and even the thought 
of his possible aid was put aside in depression 
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and sadness. But the, girl’s sadness had not 
escaped the languid eyes of the suffering cripple. 

Weak, and suffering from the smart of his 
wound, his gaze was yet fixed on the pale face 
of the lovely girl opposite to him, and his own 
sufferings were for the moment swallowed up in 
his sympathy and anxiety as to her position and 
story. And there was one who watched Loth 
with the keen eye of jealousy, which boded little 
good to the foundlingy if occasion offered for its 
outburst on the head of a real or supposed rival. 
But the transit, so painful and tedious, did at 
length come to an end. 

The carriage stopped at the best inn, where 
the sufferers from the accident were to be 
lodged to the extent of its accommodation. 

“Clara, arrange for that poor girl. I should 
have died but for her. Let it be at my charge,” 
faltered Hugh, as he was lifted into the house 
and to the room quickly prepared for him. 

Miss Vere dared not disobey, but most assur- 
edly Leila’s apartment was not on the same 
floor, nor of the same calibre as the suite en- 
gaged for her mother and cousin and herself, 
whether by accident or design. 


% * * * % 


“I suppose you will not remain here, Miss 
Loraine,” observed Clara, on the following day, 
when all the party had somewhat calmed down 
to the ordinary and necessary affairs of common 
life. ‘Of course, you will wish to go to your 
friends now that your patroness is dead.” 

“ T have none,” said the girl, quietly. 

‘No friends! How is that?” asked the 
young lady, sharply. 

“I lost my home some months since without 
any fault of mine,” observed Leila, calmly. 
“That made it necessary for me to earn my 
living. Ihave been since then with Madame 
de Cenci. You know the rest, Miss Vere.” 

Clara drew herself up rather stiffly. 

“That makes it very peculiar altogether, 
Miss Loraine, and very difficult to assist you, 
though as you seem to have rendered some 
slight service to Mr. Loraine in the first mo- 
ments of the accident, I would be glad to do so, 
or rather my mother would. But as it is ? 

“As it is, I neither ask nor expect it, 
madame,” returned Leila, proudly. “As to 
any help I may have been fortunate enough to 
render Mr. Loraine, I would have done the same 
for the humblest person in the train. It de- 
serves no thanks or return.” 

Perhaps the unconscious haughtiness of her 
tone did more than any pleading to daunt and 
reassure Miss Vere. There was enough pride to 
work upon, and yet some risk lest the attempt 
should be made known to Hugh. 

“Nay, that is auite a false idea,” she said, 
more gently. ‘“‘ You forget that my cousin has 
feelings and duties as well as yourself, Miss 
Loraine, and it would be most wrong and pain- 
ful for him to permit your presence of mind in 
such a scene to go unrewarded. I was merely 
inquiring as to the best mode of serving you in 
the emergency of which you speak.” 

“I shall be obliged to remain here till after 
the inquest, I am told,” said the girl, without 
any direct reply to the intended soothing of the 
speech. ‘ Meanwhile I ought to communicate 
with Madame de Cenci’s lawyer and some 
others,” she went on, with a slight shiver at 
the remembrance of the scene in that mysterious 
cottage. 

She had never fully trusted in that singular 
discovery of the heir of the Spinolas, and yet 
she had no tangible reason to doubt his 
identity. It was but an idle fancy and preju- 
dice on her part, and she had no business to act 
on it in opposition to the wishes and the actions 
of the dead comtesse. 

Even Mr. Vansandam and his clerk were but 
the temporary advisers and agents of the un- 
lucky foreigner, and had no right, even if they 
had the power, to cancel or doubt her acts and 

irrangements, so she resolved to fulfil her 
duty and inform not only the lawyers but the 
supposed heir, or rather his grandmother, of 
the tragic event, and leave the result to be 
worked out as Providence might overrule. 





Miss Vere did not speak for a few minutes. 
She watched curiously the girl’s expressive 
features, and her suspicion that some mystery 
surrounded her and her deceased patroness was 
deepened by the whole manner and the admis- 
sion of the solitary girl. 


“That must be as you think proper, Miss 
Loraine,” she resumed. ‘However, you need 
not be in any anxiety as to the expense of being 
here till your plans are formed. My cousin has 
given orders that all shall be included in his 
account, so your mind may be at rest as to 
pecuniary difficulties for the present.” 

Leila’s heart swelled rebellionsly. Was she 
to be a dependent on the charity of a stranger ? 
Yes, till her own affairs could be arranged in 
some manner. She had but the slender con- 
tents of her purse to rely on, and it was simple 
folly and even dishonesty to refuse. 

«Mr. Loraine is very kind,” she said, her lips 
trembling as she pronounced. the familiar 
name. ‘It will certainly relieve me of some 
present embarrassment till I can arrange what 
is to become of me. But it can only be a loan 
that I will repay the first money I earn, which 
I trust will be very, very soon. I never yet 
accepted one shilling in charity, nor I trust 
shall I ever live to be so degraded,” she went 
on, passionately, sobs well nigh choking her 
utterance as she uttered the last words and the 
memory of the past came rushing over her 
mind. 

The supposed daughter of the Loraines, the 
whilom betrothed of the Marquis of Mayfield, 
was reduced to receive alms from strangers. 
Yet there was surely some salary due to her 
that would repay the debt, and it might be 
that Mr. Vansandam, or even this proud, 
cold Clara Vere would recommend her to a 
situation where she could earn her bread. The 
thought gave her courage. 

“Perhaps it might be possible—I mean I 
should be so thankful to take any situation, 
however humble, if I could hear of one,” she re- 
sumed, glancing timidly at the young lady. 
“I have been some months with Madame de 
Cenci, and if she had lived I should have re- 
mained with her. It has been a dreadful blow 
for me, especially as the poor maid has been 
killed also !” 

“TI cannot tell. It is very difficult to find 
situations without characters,” said Miss Vere, 
coldly. ‘“ However, I will consult my mother 
and see whether it would be possible to risk it. 
Sometimes she has spoken of wishing to have a 
useful companion—a confidential maid herself 
when Iam married, but, of course, that must 
depend on how far you suit her or not. Now we 
understand each other as to our relative posi- 
tions, it may make some difference in my ideas. 
I was afraid you might presume on what you 
had done, and Mr. Loraine, like all invalids, is 
very easily excited and sensitive to an ab- 
surdity. You must not attach importance to 
anything he may do or say, remember. I will 
see you again when I have anything more to say, 
and give orders for you to have every necessary 
attention and comfort.” 

And the young lady left the room with a cold 
and haughty bow to the lovely object of her 
jealous suspicions. Leila cared little for this 

aughty scene. Her mind was far too much 
engrossed with the more urgent matters of the 
crisis. ‘ 

The letters that had to be despatched; the 
replies that would be the speedy result ; for the 
mysterious Mrs. Somers and the unpleasing heir 
of the Spinolas would assuredly lose no time in 
asserting their rights. Would Geoffrey Sabine 
also appear? Would he take action in the 
matter, or consider that his late client had acted 
so imprudently and insultingly without his ad- 
vice or consent that it relieved the lawyers of 
the least responsibility in the business? These 
were far more interesting questions than Clara 
Vere’s insolent scorn or the feelings of the un- 
fortunate cripple, whom she implied was her 
own betrothed husband. 


(Zo oe Continued.) 





THE POLITENESS OF THE SAXONS. 


Tue Saxons are a very polite people—so over 
polite that they not unfrequently bring down 
ridicule upon themselves. It used to be told 
in Dresden that a stranger in the city was one 
day crossing the bridge that spans the Elbe, 
and asked a native to be directed to a certain 
church, which he wished to find. 

“Really, my dear sir,” said the Dresdener, 
bowing low, “I grieve greatly to say that I 
cannot tell you.” 

The stranger passed on, a little surprised at 
this voluble answer to a simple question. He 
had proceeded but a few yards when he heard 
hurried footsteps behind him, and turning, 
saw the same man running to catch up with 
him. In a moment his pursuer was by his 
side, his breath nearly gone, but enough left 
to say: 

** My dear sir, you asked me how you could 
find the church, and it pained me to say I 
did not know. Just now I met my brother, 
and asked him, but I grieve to say that he 
did not know either.” 








HEART BROKEN. 


THE newspapers have published a romantic 
story to the effect that Princess Pilar, the sister 
of the King of Spain, the beautiful girl who 
died so suddenly a short time ago, perished 
literally of a broken heart because she had 
fallen madly in love with Prince Rudolph of 
Austria when he was visiting Spain, and be 
cause she foresaw {that she was destined never 
to wed him. The poor princess was informed 
that she conld not marry at all until her 
royal brother had takena second wife and was 
the father ofan heir to the Spanish throne; 
and should that wished for event occur, she 
still could not count on marrying the Austrian 
Crown Prince. Whereupon poor Pilar turned 
her back wearily on this too conventional 
life. 








A BASHFUL LOVER. 


Most girls find a bashful lover very wearisome 
and irritating. Headds nothing to the attrac- 
tions of society ; he is invariably quiet when he 
should speak ; and constantly makes mortifying 
blunders. Worse than all, he hasn’t the courage 
to declare his love, though his heart is full of 
affection. His tongue is tied, and instead of 
really enjoying the society of her of whom he is 
enamoured, her presence renders him uneasy 
and unhappy, with a consciousness that he is 
not appearing to the best advantage, and the 
fear that he is losing his chance of winning the 
object of his desire by the wretched show he is 
making of himself. He retires from the inter- 
view depressed and mortified, and, much as he 
longs to see. the loved one again, the remem- 
brance of his previous bashfulness and awkward- 
ness, which, perhaps, he exaggerates, will keep 
him from her side. 

What to do with such a fellow? It is not 
easy to manage him ; but as bashfulness is only 
a form of self-consciousness, a girl should try 
to make him forget himself, and by the exercise 
of tact, draw from him the story he is anxious 
to tell. 








THOROUGHLY DONE. 


Tue woman who boasts of her excessive 
neatness is not the most commendable of house- 
wives. We have a little neatness which is 
practised with a flourish of trumpets. We have 


| had occasion to know that a display, an effort to 


call the attention of everyone to wonderful 
labours and surpassing neatness resulting there- 
from, is very likely to be found after all nos 
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more than outside show. The work that is too 
loudly blazoned will seldom bear a rigid investi- 
gation. That which is done thoroughly, but 
quietly, is the work that has unassailable foun- 
dations and is perfectly finished in every de- 
partment. With the pleasant consciousness 
that everything in her house will bear examina- 
tion, the mistress of the family will have no 
fears. . 

Guests who may come to her unexpectedly 
will not disturb her equanimity. She is well 
assured that the machinery is in perfect working 
order, that there need be no uneasiness or excite- 
ment. She knows her table, however simply 
provided, will be neat, and the food which is to 
be set before her husband will be the best she 
can afford. What is good enough for him who 
furnishes the means of providing is good enough 
for any guest however honoured. Unexpected 
guests may increase the labour, but not materi- 
ally, and the hostess is able to devote time and 
thought to their entertainment. 








WE COME AND GO. 


Ir you or I 
To-day should die, 
The birds would sing as sweet to-mor- 
row ; 
The vernal spring 
Her flowers would bring, 
And few would think of us with sorrow. 


« Yes, he is dead,” 
Would then be said: 
The corn would floss, the grass yield 


hay, 
The cattle low; 
And summer go, 
And few would heed us pass away. 


How soon we pass ! 
How few, alas! 
Remember those who turn to mould ; 
Whose faces fade 
With autumn’s shade, 
Beneath the sodden churchyard cold! 


Yes, it is so! 
We come and go— 
They hail our birth, they morn us 
dead 


A day or more ; 
The winter o’er, 
Another takes our place instead. 








THE OXFORD MUSIC HALL. 


Tue always varied and miscellaneous pro- 
gramme provided at the Oxford, one of the 
oldest and best conducted of the music halls, 
naturally attracts a large number of those who, 
to some extent, object to the formalities and 
s‘ri_.< regulations of the theatre, and prefer the 
comparative freedom of such halls. The 
manager has produced a special Christmas pro- 
gramme, including many old favourites, and in- 
troducing new aspirants in the profession. 

The gymnastic element is represented by 
Emma Jutau, an extraordinary gymnast who 
has made her first appearance in England here, 
and eclipses the startling feats of Leona Dare. 
After going through various feats of great 
daring, this remarkable lady hangs by her feet 
on a trapeze suspended from the roof of the 
building, and there twirls round a male atten- 
dant with incredible speed as he clings to a 
cord which she holds in her teeth. Having dis- 
lodged this coadjutor from his perilous situation, 
Emma Jutau afterwards suspends her own body 
by her teeth from a wire more than a hundred 
feet in length, stretched from one end of the 
Hall to the other at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. In this position she descends, or 
rather falls, from.top to bottom, and, if her de- 
scent is not made exactly in the twinkling of an 
eye, it iscertainly made with amazing rapidity 

A thrill of awe seizes the audience at this ex- 





citing juncture, but the graceful ease with 
which the artiste accomplishes the feat causes 
an immediate revulsion of feeling, and con- 
vinces the spectator that she is a cautious and 
safe, though exceedingly daring, performer. 
Emma Jutau is a handsome lady, with a grace- 
ful figure, and her strength and agility have 
not yet been equalled. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


ADELPHI.—East Lynne ; Nicholas Nickleby. 

ALHAMBRA.—Rothomago. 

ALEXANDRA PALACE.—Little Jack 
Horner. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL, Islington.—Ros- 
tock and Wombwell’s Menagerie; Mohawk 
Minstrels; Maccabe’s character entertainment, 
Begone Dull Care. 

BRITANNIA.—The Shepherd’s Star. 

COVENT GARDEN.—Sindbad the Sailor. 

CONNAUGHT.—Alone. 

CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
Bishopsgate Street.—Double company for the 
holidays. 

CRITERION.—Betsy. 

COURT.—The Old Love and the New. 

CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIE- 
TIES, Westminster Bridge Road.—Peri of 
Peru. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Jack the Giant Killer. 

DUKE’S.—New Babylon. Nothing to Nurse. 

EGYPTIAN HALL.—Maskelyne and Cook. 

FOLLY.—After Long Years; Sir Simon 
Simple. 

GAIETY.—Gulliver. 

GRECIAN.—Harlequin Rokoko, the Flint 
Fiend. 

GLOBE.—Les Cloches de Corneville. The 
Happy Man. 

HENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE.—Eques- 
trian Entertainment. 

IMPERIAL.—Red Riding Hood and Little 
Boy Blue. 

LYCEUM.—Merchant of Venice. 

MARYLEBONE.—Cinderella. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S, Baker Street.— 
Cetewayo, Beaconsfield Wreath, Oriental Spec- 
tacle. 

NEW SADLER’S WELLS.— The Forty 
Thieves. 

NEW ALBION.—Jack and Gill. 

NEW ELEPHANT AND CASTLE.—Babes 
in the Wood. 

OLYMPIC.—Such a Good Man. 

OPERA COMIQUE.—H.M.S. Pinafore. 

PAVILION.—Children in the Wood. 

PARK.—Beauty and the Beast. 

PHILHARMONIC, Islington. — Christmas 
Party; Lalla Rookh. 

PRINCESS’S.—Drink. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Ours. 

ROYALTY.—Crutch and Toothpick. Bal- 
loonacy. 

ROYAL AQUARIUM, Westminster.— Varied 
amusements from lla.m.tollp.m. M. Dubois’ 
concerts every Saturday. Mrs. Georgina 
Weldon’s choir. , 

ST. JAMES’S.—The Falcon. 

STANDARD.—Bluebeard Re-wived. 

STRAND.—Madame Favart. 

SURREY.—Aladdin. 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels. 

SANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHI- 
THEATRE.—Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 

SUN MUSIC HALL.—Grand Christmas 
Entertainment. 

VICTORIA.—Bluff King Hal. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Bluebeard. Morning Performances every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday at Two. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Castles in the Air. The 
Road to Ruin. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. 








A WISE KING. 


Or Victor Emmanuel this story is told in a 
new biography of that king. He went one day 
to hear service in the Cathedral of Pisa with all 
his court and a following of citizens which 
numbered some thousands ; he found the great 
entrance closed against him. Someone proposed 
forcing the door, and there were angry mur- 
murings among the Liberals about him. But 
the king seeing a side door open, said, 
smilingly : 

« Let us pass in here, my friends ; it is a narrow 
way that leads to Paradise.” 

Very soon after the same thing happened at 
Bologna. The king, on visiting the Duomo, 
was received by one or two inferrior clergy at a 
side entrance. Great indignation was expressed 
by the citizens, so much so that the bishop was 
somewhat alarmed, and came to apologise to the 
king, excusing his absence on the plea of illness. 
The king replied: 

You were quite right not to inconvenience 
yourself, my lord. I do not go to church to 
visit priests, but to worship God.” 


LINKED LOVES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Clarice Villiers; or, What Low feared.” 


> -—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PROOF POSITIVE. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which 
bears but bitter fruit ? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be 
at the root. TENNYSON. 


Bot little sleep visited Winefrede Glendyr’s 
eyelids on the night following her adventure at 
the Druid’s Castle. When she had dismissed 
her maid she sat long, thinking over the events 
of the evening. Her heart was-at last open to 
herself. All disguises were torn away. The 
barriers which her pride had raised against the 
sentiment which had for long struggled for 
victory were swept down as by an irresistible 
power. Yes, she loved this man—~poor, a 
stranger, suspected as he was—with her whole 
heart and spirit. ; 

The girl might well recoil at such confession, 
although made but in the recesses of her own 
mind. For what of happiness could it porten!l 
to her? What prospect of hope or satisfaction 
did it hold? None, as Winefrede well compre- 
hended. True, her love was reciprocated, the 
daring stranger had avowed it, nay more, had 
well proved his sincerity and devotion by risking 
even death for her sake. But this fact only 
made the outlook more bitter. 

There was no feeblest chance that she—the 
heiress and descendant of two of the oldest and 
proudest houses of the land—could ever be aught 
to Valentine Ponsonby. Despite the liking 
her venerable relative and her mother had for 
the young man, Winefrede was well aware that 
it was hopeless to suppose they would counten- 
ance his presumption in this matter, or consider 
such a mésalliance as amongst things possible. 

In the strange whirl of ideas which filled the 
mind of the usually proudly self-controlled girl, 


with heartfelt satisfaction. It was that however 
impossible the barrier which fortune, or fate, 





had raised against her love, Miss Glenayr yet 


there was one thought upon which she dwelt - 
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felt an ineffable satisfaction at the knowledge 
that its object was worthy. 

Valentine Ponsonby had well proved his 
Dow self-sacrifice for her sake, and in one 
way at least. she would reviprocate ‘his disinte- 
restedness. She could never be his; but av 

t she would not unite herself to one who had 

ted him with injustice and contumely. It 
would now be tmpossibleshe thought that under 
ny circumstances she should become the wife 
of Lord Fitzvesei. 

In Winefrede’s mood it was a relief to her 
that the viscount’s leave of absence would now 
be but brief, and it was ‘scarcely less a sourte of 
satisfaction that Valentine's absence from the 
Castle for the remainder of the viscount’s stay 
would spare Winefrede anyawkward meetings 
with him also. 

But in the broken repose which ersned- when 
Winefrede at length sought her couch, it was 
Valentine Ponsonby’s face‘which floxted through 
a happy rose-coloured’dreamland; it was'Valén- 
Ponsonby's voice that whisperdd' sdft 
wooings in ler ear. 

Winefrede Glendyr was not ‘the only woman 
under the old roeftree of Caerlau whose thoughts 
were troubled that night. Though from widely 
different causes Judith Vanneck was little less 
perturbed. Although cirdumstances had eaused 
the governess to take up a position antagonistic 
to the young manager, she regretted the 
apparent necessity very bitterly. 

There were times when, as she thought of 
Valentine Ponsonby, a dangerous tenderness 
filled her heart, dangerous becatsse so entirely 
futile. For Judith Vanneck felt that there was 
not, nor ever would be, one throb of answering 
tenderness in Valentine Ponsonby’s spirit ; and 

n had there been, she could not have endured 
her bright visions of future wealth 

i position as the wife of Oscar Glendyr to 
satisfy the heart’s hunger for love only. No! 
she must go on in the path she ‘had chosen. 

Having resolved upon her plan of the cam- 
paign Miss Vanneck was not the woman to 
waste time. If she were right in the impression 
that Winefrede cherished some predilection for 
the manager, it was all important that such 
sentiment should be at once rooted out. That 
would leave the field open to Lord Fitzvesci, and 
upon the viscount’s success with Winefrede 
Gepended in great measure that of Judith with 
eo) car Gile ndy r. 

She therefore sought the heiress at a com- 
paratively early hour next morniny. Winefrede, 
attired in a charmingly piquant cashmere 
morning-gown, was seated before a mirror, while 
the deft fingers of Suzette, her French maid, 
arranged her luxuriant tresses. Judith bided 
her time, and it was not until Miss Glendyr had 
selected the freshest and prettiestof morning 
costumes, and having finished her toilette.had 
dismissed the girl and prepared to descend from 
her rooms, that Miss Vanneck suddenly turned 
the light chat in which she Kad been engaged 
into the proper channel for the revelation which 
she desired to make. 

“Mr. Ponsonby appeared to have suffered 
rather severely from his acciderit of lastnight,” 
she said. “ He is so universally accomplished— 
of so at least peoplé seeih to agreé—that one 
would expect him to be a respectable horse- 
man.” 

Winefrede threw a quick, searching glatice 
at the speaker. Perhaps something in Miss 
Vanneck’s light toné of disparagement grated 
upon Miss Glendyr’s feelings. 

“Mr. Ponsonby is oné of tlie véty best horse- 
nien I have ever seen,” she replied, coldly. 

“Indeed. The event ddés not/appear to have 
shown it. But in'soime tanner he ‘has apparently 
gained a cheap repntation for his’ accomplish- 
ments amodne'st us all.” 

Something very like a frown caine to Miss 
Glendyr’s brow. 

“Judith,” she said; with marked asperity, 
“this is not the first time that I have had a 
suspicion of you.” 

“Ofme! In what way, Winnie? Because I 
am so audacious’as' to doubt the infallibility of 
the idol of Caerlau? ” 

“Yes, for that very reason. Have you never 
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heard of people—and women above all—who 
profess to disparaye what they most admire—to 
hate that which indeed they love?” 

The shaft struck home. It was now the turn 
of the governess to feel a decided access of 
anger, which however she was too judicious to 
betray. 

“Surely you would not hint thatT am smitten 
with the paragon, Winnie! Oh, that ~is alto- 
gether too absurd. Especially.as the gentleman 
would not take pity on meif I were in such 
unhappy case. A poor governess would be out 
of court, I can assure you. Tf F were‘a rich 
heiress it might be different.” 

Miss Glendyr was now fairly roused. 

“Once for all; Judith?’ she said, with indig- 
nant emphasis, “I must request you to dis- 
contintte allusions to Mt. Ponsonby: of this 
character, if you do not wish to risk the disso- 
lation of our long and.close friendship; Mr. 
Ponsonby can be nothing to me, as he well 
knows. So well is heaarare of thisandso utterly 
is his character free from that of amadyenturer, 
that it was to his noble disinterestedness. that 
last evening his life nearly fell a sacrifice.” 

Judith Vanneck was somewhat impressed by 
Miss Glendyr’s reproof, but curiosity as to the 
allusion which the heiress had-just niade com- 
pletely dominated the other feeling, anéf she 
said; flippantly : 

“Tam at a loss to see how the fact,that Mr. 
Ponsonby could not keep his saddle should 
be any proof of the rare qualities of which you 
speak.” 

«T will enlighten you then,” was the response, 
and‘in a few brief words Winefrede detailed the 
adventure at the Drui@’s Castle, suppressing; 
however, Valentine’s declaration of his love: 

* Why should I fear to tell you this—to con- 
vince you of the nobleness of this man whom 
you have so greatly misjudged—so cruelly 
maligned. Yes, when I—remembering. your 
accusations and believing them in that weak 
moment—when I taxed him with the arts of a 
base plotter, he did not Hesitate to save his 
honour and my good name by the risk of that 
which seemed certain death !” 

The giti’s eyes sparkled with an. animated 
admiration, her face was instinct with’ a proud 
faith. 

Miss Vanneck made no reply, but her hand 
stole up to her bosom, 

“T command that you breathe no farther 
word of suspicion against Mr. Ponsonby,” re- 
sumed Winefrede. 

“TI will obey you, Winnie. Remember, in 
justice to me, however, that what’ T have’ said 
has been in your interest and for your sake. No, 
I will say no more of my suspicions. But does 
that prohibition debar me from speaking of 
facts—of proofs ?” 

“Proofs! Of what?” 

“ Of all my doubts, of worse than my worse 
fears.” 

« Ah, what do you mean ?” 

* Judge for yourself, Winnie, and learn: that 
IT am not deceived.” 

And Miss Vanneck handed to’ Winefrede a 
small piece of folded paper. It was the torn 
sheet which Mrs. Ap-Howel had rifled from Pon- 
sénby’s blotting-pad. 

As Miss Glendyr deciphered the first words, 
“Dear Swire,” she hesit#ted: 

« What is this; Judith ? 
private letter? Whence did it conte?” 

«From the lawn before Owain Dinas’s house 
where Mrs. Ap-Howel found it. Oh, if you fear 
to read .the conviction of Mx. Ponsonby 
which it contains, then there is no more to be 
said.” 

And she extended her hand as if to receive 
the paper back. But the palpable sneer over- 
came Wineffede’s hesitation and scruples and 
she cast her eyes rapidly over the’ remaining 
lines. 

« Dear Swirz,” they ran, “if I was in doubt 
when I last wrote you, those doubts have quite 
vanished. Itis clear to me now that the Rhys 
éstates must be secured to my faniily, and of 
course that involvés the union’ of Miss Glendyr 
to its represéritative. There are ifiany obstacles 
to encounter, especially as the young lady will 
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not be readily won over to that way of thinking. 


And indeed’ nothing but: the absolute necessity 
for such marriage could induce me to desire it, 
and I doubt much whether it will condtice to 
the happiness of the bride. Still. *t must be, 
and I’ think you realise its necessity even better 
than I do for I find——” 

There was no more. Apparen.ly the pace 
had finished there. But the lines held ‘suffi- 
cient to cast down the idol which Winefrede had 
set up; and to destroy the hope that‘at least one 
man had been found’ who loved ‘her for herself 
dlone. The tearing Was dll téo clear. Vailen- 
tine Ponsonby was a fortune-hunter of the most 
vile and mércenary type. . The’réserve which he 
had practised was simply a dloak for his base 
désigns. 

The romantic incidents of the prdcvious évéenine 
were part of'a carefully prepared'plot. Doubt- 
less the lad&er had' been removed by sore tool 
of his'and hé knéw a safe méthod of making 
the déscent whieh looke@ so fall of deadly 
peril. 

For a brief space the girl spoke no word. Her 
eyes were rivetted on the tell-tale paper, whilea 
flood of bitter thoughts swayed through her 
brain. But even in that moment of heart 
anguish Winefrede’s~ pride came promptly to 
her aid. , 

She felt that Miss Vanmeck’s eyes were 
perusing her face with a, triumphant serutiny, 
and Winefrede would exhibit no trace of weak- 
ness voluntarily. But even her strong will 
could not restrain the ashy pallor which over- 
spread her face and: banished the colour from 
her very lips. 

Judith Vanneck needed no othér sign of the 
certainty of the blow which she bad struck, but 
although exulting in that stccess a little 
womanly pity crept into her breast for this girl 
who, proud as she ha@ been to most, had been to 
the governess a true’ amd tender friend. 

“Tam sorry to have béeen'the instrument of 
this revelation, dear Winnie,” she began. ‘It 
should have been the task of thie discoverer of 
the truth. But Mss. Ap-Howel hesitated in 
what appeared to me’a manifést duty.” 

“Make no apolovy, Judith,” said Miss 
Glendyr, coldly. “Both Mts. Ap-Howel and 
yourself mean kindly. Let us speak rio more of 
this together. Tell it to no.one.- I have been 
in error. I could have staked my life on Swire’s 
honesty—he has been the confidential friend of 
the family for forty years—and it seemed to 
me that this young man whom: he had sent us 
could also be trusted. Both are alike false and 
both will alike realise the failure of their 
villany.” ; 

No other wort was spoken as together the 
girls left the boudoir and descended the broad 
oak stairease on) whose panelled’ walls hung 
casque and hauberk, brend and partisan which 
had been borne by the men of a long-distant 
day, when tude as‘wereé the manners ‘truth and 
honour lived in the Hearts of nren: 

« She loved him,” Judith Vannéck wits'think- 
ine, “that port if dérthihi And now, in 
deéspair‘at his: unworthiness, and with-a feverish 
desire to revenge herself ‘and baffle his schemes, 
she'will be ready to accept Alan Pitzvesci, if 
that unready wooer make but a prompt declara- 
tion: I mivist'see Oscar. We must not’let tie 
happy juneture pass mnheeded.” 


CHAPTER. XVIIL 
CLOSING SHADOWS. 


The young heart hot and vest less; 
And thé oid subdued slow: 
LonGFeL_Low. 


Jupivw Vanneox was ribtit. bord Kitzvesci, 
finding himself téte‘a-téte with Miss Glendyr 
duritig the day; had: been equally struck. by ‘her 
unwonted liveliitess and’ her remarkable  affa- 
bility towards himself.’ Hewas a soldier and 
had: much of ‘the miilitary itmde. Like 
Othello, “upon the hint he spake,” and that 
Mity mormidg saw the heiress of ‘Caerlan’ the 
dffianced of thetyoung viscount. I 

His declaiation had not’ been a ‘very im 
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passioned one and the girl’s acceptance had been 
rather characterised by a kind of feverish gaiety 
than the sweet soft calm which should mark the 
great crisis of a woman’s life. During the 
afternoon the admiral sent for Valentine. 

“Mr. Ponsonby,” said the admiral, “I have 
some important papers upon which I want to 
consult you. In fact you must prepare sundry 
rough drafts from which the lawyers will in part 
prepare their more formal instruments.” 

A sudden sinking of heart seized the young 
man. 

“Were they the marriage settlements of 
Winefrede Glendyr,” he asked himself. 

The admiral’s next words aséuted Valentine 
of the correctness of his surmise. He e to 
express a few phrases of cotifra ‘to the 
old man on the success of the lvig-cheri#hed 
hope of the latter, but the words seemed to choke 
him. 

Yes, it has made me very happy,” said Sir 
Cynric. “ How happy, itidesd) t is impossible 
for anyone but myself to realise: I can goto 
amy rest now in peace.” 

Then he added : 

“Oh, by the way, Owain had! just” ht up 
a telegram as'you came in. Pléase read it before 
we commence to speak of thé details of the 
settlements.” 

Valentine broke m the @hivelope and 
glanced over the Tithe t reading 


them aloud as he did'so he spramg to his feet. 
“Good heavetis!”. he cried, “it caithot. be !” 
“What is it, Valentine?” oxdhimed Sir 
Cynric, nervously, alarmed: «othe young mai’s 


But: Ponsonhy 
2 Oe pigeon 
table and tis trative shook with an pre om eed 
agitation. The 6, rembiing of the 
old man; extendéd asifinquiryat the silemes,, 
touched the bowed head Wavering almost as if 
in benediction. 

At the contact Valentine raised his head, 
with one sharp bitter sob. It was well for him 
that sight.was extinct in the mild orbs before 
him. For the managér’s face was that‘of a: man 
to whom’ Has come, crushingly’ and unforeseen, 
sdine sharpest agony. But by an effort he 
manned hithself to speak caimly. 

“The telegram bears terriblé news, Sir 
Cynric,” he said. Then he réad@ in a’ ctirious 
strained voice: “Dr. Dunbar to Sir Cynric 
Rhys: The Earl of Auriol has had a stidden 
seizure which portends the worst résults. It 
uity pass away ds rapidly as it came; but the 
prognosis is extremely unfavourable. Lord 
Fitzvesci hast comé at onte.” 

The adiniral clasped ‘his hands together with 
@ pitiful groan. 

«My old friend stricken down in his prime, 
and ‘left to litgeron. And I—I catinot’ ¢tasp’ 
his hand again—I cannot. ask for——” 

His voiee sthk*into a little broken wail in 
which the words, “pardon,” “reparation,” “in 
thé’ mothent’ of hope,” and other disjointed 
phrases were min¢léd: ‘Valentine Ponsonby did* 
not appear to hear his companion. He sat for 
a -féw moments gazing at the ope telégram’ 
blankly with moistened: eyes. Then arousing 
himself-said abruptly: 

“ Where is Lord Fitzvesci ? ” 

“He is I think in the south dtawitig-room * 
with the ladiés. 

« T will seek him and apprise hint of this.” 

“Yes, you are right. He must lose no time. 
His place ‘is by his father’s side. We will put 
by the papers for the present, Mr. Ponsonby.” 

Valéntine left the admiral and proceeded to 
the room’ where he expected’ to find Lord Fitz- 
vesti. No sound of voices came frotir it, and 
when the young man entered he thought at first 
that’ it was unocenpied, but a second rapid 
survey showed him that Winefrede Gléndyr was’ 
sedted'in a’pensivé, almost dejected attitudé in 
a fanteuil by one of the windows. She had not 
noti¢ed the opéhing door and the young man’s 
light tread ‘on the soft carpet was'inatidible. At 
the tone of his voice the girl started with a 
sudden'and irrepressible agitation, whith hdow- 
ever was instantly subdued. 

“I thought to find Lord’Fitzvesci here, Miss 


‘showed how sharp and sute the shaff had 





Glendyr. Can you tell me where to find him ?” 

“TI cannot, Mr. Ponsonby,” Winefrede replied 
with cold stateliness. 

Then noticing Valentine’s haggard and per- 
turbed appearance it flashed across the girl’s 
mind that he had already learned tie faci of her 
betrothal to Fitzvesci and the consequent failure 
of his own plot. What then was-his purpose 
in wishing to see the viseount? Was it 
hostile ? : 

“T must inquire of Owain,” said Valentiné, 
retiring. “The admiral desires his lordship’s 
presence urgently.” 

« Considering the relations in which his lord- 
ship and yourself have stood, I should think that 
grandpapa would have done better to send'one 
of the other servants.” 

It was a cruel and ungenerous taunt, one 
wrung from the girl by her own misery and 
repented of as soon as spoken, Amd even in his 
agitation and preoccndation Valentine Ponsonby 
could not fail to notice it The flush of vivid 
colour which chased’ the pallor from his face 


“T am sorry for you, Miss Glendyr,” he 
answered calmly. 

“What do you mean; sir? How dare you 
speak to me thus ?” 

She had risen to her féet and stood facing 
Valentine, her form dtawn up to its stately 
height, her face set and stern. 

“T mean, Miss Glendyr,”’ responded Valentine, 
confronting the girl with a mien as haughty as 
her own, “that I had not thought that one 

of the noble instincts which are yours 
would have so far forgotten hersel as ftom sheer 
motiveless cruelty to msult one who is helpless. 
Yes, lam a servant, but my tenure is, I trust, well 
High at an-ond.” 
“Stay, Mr. Ponsonby,” oried Winefrede as the 
young man reached the door. ‘ Dare you adopt 
that tone of indignantintegrity to-me ’ 

** Why should I not ?” ’ 

** You dare ask-me that!’ Know then that the 
schemes of yourself and Mr. Swire have been 
discovered. Ah, you blench! It is enough. 
Your own heart condemns you.” ’ 

“T do not understand you, Miss Glendyr,” 
Valentine replied with a visible effort at com- 
posure, “But this at least is no time for 
explanations when life and death are in 
question.” 

And he hurried from the room, and through 
the servants’ hall to the butler’s pantry, where, 
as he expected, he found Dinas busily engaged. 

“Owain, where is Lord Fitzvesci?” he asked, 
hastily. 

The old man regarded him with some surprise. 

“His lordship hass goite over, to Farmer 
Morgan’s. The farmer he did say that he would 
téach him to catch a pony with the noosed rope. 
Yes, indeed.” 

“Have you 4 time-table, Owain ?” 

The old man prodiiced the book and Valentine 
rah his é¢yés rapidly over the times of the local 
ttditis. * 





“There is not a moment to be lost,” he 
murmured, 

“Owain,” he continued, aloud, ‘‘send one of 
the grooms after Lord Fitzvesci at once. It is 
necéssary he should make all haste to his father, 
who is perhaps death-stricken: But he cannot 





catch the next train if he is now at Morgan’s. 
Send off at once. And, b; ay a he went on, | 
in an indifferent tone, “ da I must make a | 
short ran up the liné myself to arrange some | 
business matters.. I will take the roan horse | 
and the stable boy at the Red Lion can bring | 
him back. IfI mean to catch the train no time 
is to be lost. Please tell Sir Cynric I had just | 
called to mind this business, and had to start at | 
onee.” 

Five minutes laterthe roan wastearing madly 
along the toad to the little town where was the 
nearest railway station. 

“Shall I be in time?” groaned the rider. 
“Oh, pitiful Heaven, grant it and vouchsafe also 
the hard proud -heart may- have felt some throb 
of human kindliness and learned tenderness in | 
the hour'of supreme trial!” 


| 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CAST OUT AFRESH. 
Have I not told thee that I have a heart 
Blighted and cold? Hemays. 

THE shadows of the May evening were 
beginning to fallas Valentine Ponsonby, after 
a brisk walk from a smail railway station in the 
Lake district, reached the confines of an exten- 
sive park, which spread far and wide over a track 
of undtilating-and varied country, finely wooded, 
and where nature had evidently been greatly 
aided By the hand of man. 

This demesne was divided from’ the public 
road at the point where Valentine stood by a 
low ‘oak ting fence. Half a mile further on 
theré Wass gate, and a carriage drive. In place 
of ‘goig onto this, however, the young man, 

ing his hand upon the top of the fence, 
v lightly over, and strode through the tall 
lush soft ¢rass like one to whom the bearings of 
the los#lity were familiar. 

Ponsotiby walked briskly on, and in about a 
quatter of an hour, emerging from beneath 
somé chimps of magnificent beeches, came in 
sightof the matision of which the park formed 
a curtilage. The house was of great extent, 
and of very picturesque and varied architecture. 

The central and older portion was apparently 
of the Tudor epoch, but the wide-spreading 
wings were in the Italian style and apparently 
of Jacobean date. But heterogeneous as were 
the styles the magnitwéé of the building caused 
a certain harmonious assimilation, which while 
deficient in gtace, possessed considerable 
erandeur and even magfilicence. The pleasure- 
gtounds were divided from the park by a'sunk 
fénce, which Valéritine skirted until he had 
@ained the rear of the mansion, when he leaped 
over it and eded towards. the house under 
thie shiadé of a dense and carefully trimmed yew 
hrédge. 

«It will be well to gain an entrance into the 
house unobserved,” murmured the young man. 
**I do not think that, left to themselves, there 
is one of the old servants who would attempt to 
siy me nay; but who can tell what stringent 
orders they may have reteived. If Iam once 
inside I will make my way to his chamber.” 

He struck across from the hedge towards an 
angle of the house. Many of the massive plate- 
glass French windows which commanded the 
back lawn were open, for the evening was sultry 
for mid-May. After a moment’s hesitation 
Valentine stepped noiselessly to one of them and 
putting back the delicate lace curtain made his 
entry into the apartment. 

It was a room of grand dimensions, and 
although the twilight shadows veiled its details 
sufficient were dimly visible to show that it was 
furnished in a superb style. On the marble 
hearth, between the polished steel andirons, a 
fire of fragrant beechen billets burned low, its 
feeble flickering flames reflected faintly by the 
gilded consoles and furniture enriched with 
ormolu. 

The firelight fell too upén the tawny-russet 
hide of an immense mastiff which lay prone 
with its huge head between its paws, upon the 
Persian rug’of thick pile which covered the 
polished floor before the hearth. 

Save for the dog, Valentine thought the room 
unoceupied, and'on tiptoe; in order that he 
should not awake the animal, he attempted to 
gain a door on one side of the apartment. Bat 
the dog’s sensés were too acute to permit of 
suecess. With a leonine roar the gigantic 
animal sprang up and made one savage bound 
towards the young man, only, however, to stop 
as suddenly as though he had been stricken by 
some deadly weapon. 

Then Ponsonby found that his first supposition 
had. been erroneous. The apartment was 
tenanted, but'its occupant had: been reclining 
in a dozing attitude im a low velvet-covered 
arm-chair, pushed back from the fireside: into 
the shadows. He had risen suddenly ati the 
growl of the hound, and stood, supporting 
himself by the back of the chair with one hand’ 
while he peered in the direction of the dog’s 
movement and cried in a weak voice, in whien 
alarm was perceptible, “ What is that?” 
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Seen by the faint firelight the speaker 
appeared a man of well nigh seventy years, tall 
and spare, and stooping somewhat. His thin, 
ascetic face was haughty and harsh, wrinkled 
and pallid, but withal, unmistakeably the coun- 
tenance of a patrician. The high forehead was 
narrow and sunken at the temples, the nose and 
chin were remarkably prominent and gave a 
sternly repellant aspect to the visage, an im- 
pression strengthened by the immense bushy 
eyebrows which overhung the old man’s 
cavernous eyes. It was an aspect in which it 
had been difficult to find any faintest trace of 
kindliness or tenderness. 

The old man’s hand seized the bell rope which 
hung by the chimney-side as he cried for the 
second time : 

** Who is that ?” 

At the same moment the dog again sprang to 
the intruder, no longer with hostile intent but 
in sudden and affectionate recognition. 

Valentine put the hound aside with a fondling 
touch, and advancing from the obscurity faced 
the speaker. 

“It is your son, my father,” he said, solemnly, 
as in response to the query. 

The old man’s thin face worked with sudden 
passion. The shadow of fear had fied, giving 
place to a malignant frown. 

«‘ Wretch !” he cried, “‘do you dare pollute 
this house with your presence. Hence, from my 
sight! If you come asa beggar, name thesum. 
Make what demand you will upon my wealth to 
save you from following the path of the robber. 
Ask what you will, but never let me look on 
that smooth accursed face again !” 

“Father, you are cruel,’ the young man 
responded, in an entreating voice. ‘Why you 
hate me so bitterly I know not. My own heart 
aequits me of any slightest crime against you or 
your will——” 

“It would appear so, by your daring appear- 
ance here to-night, when you know well that 
you are cast out hence for ever. Once more, 
name your demand, and relieve me of your 
loathsome presence.” 
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“I came here with no such base motives as to 
ask the aid of your wealth. When you thrust 
me from the door of my paternal home—when 
you disinherited me alike from your affection 
and your care, I resolved to live by my own 
efforts as a man should do. Let your broad acres 
and your hoards go alike to him to whom alone 
your affection is given.” 

“Is it to tell me this, sir, that you have made 
your audacious entrance here? Is it to taunt me 
with the bitter truth that youare dishonouring 
the grand old name of my race by living the life 
of an adventurer or a swindler that you are 
here? Live honestly you cannot, for you know 
none of the works of honest men. Hence! I 
would spare even you the disgrace of expulsion 
by the hands of menials.” 

“It shall not be needed, my lord,” replied 
Valentine, proudly but sadly. “My purpose 
in seeking my childhood’s home was not the 
ignoble one which you attribute to me. No! 
Distant as I have keen from this spot a rumour 
that you were sick unto death reached me. Oh, 
my father, was it possible that I could endure 
to think that you might pass to the shadowy 
realm without one word of forgiveness for 11e— 
I the victim of a curse incomprehensible to me ? 
Could I delay to look once more on that dear 
face, sternly set as’ it was against me when 
we parted last? Could I desire otherwise 
than that thou wouldst bless me—even me, my 
father ?” 

“* Hypocrite,” hissed the old man. ‘“ Do you 
think I cannot penetrate your false heart— 
false as was that of the dead woman who lies 
in her accursed grave? How you learned of 
my sudden illness I cannot guess. Enough 
for you that Iam again myself—myself too in 
hate to you. Hadit been otherwise—had death 
claimed me, rest assured you would have had 
no place either in this home of a race of 
honourable men or in any last testament of 
mine.” 

“I seek neither. 
merciless ! 
it not. 


Oh, my lord, you are very 
As for disgrace to your name, fear 
Even did I still bear it, it would receive 
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no stigma from act of mine. But I have re- 
linquished it, as I supposed you would desire. I 
have but two things to entreat—oh, do not re- 
fuse to grant thew! ForI am about to leave 
my native land, perhaps for ever, and we shall 
meet no more on earth.” 

Was it only the flickering shadows, or had the 
stern aged face relaxed a little ? 

«What are these requests ?” 

“One that I may know why I have forfeited 
your affection, and——” ; 

“Be silent, sir !” cried the old. man, with harsh 
emphasis. ‘“ You have my hate because you are 
the living memento of my shame, humiliation, 
and infamy. You are my curse! You, who bear 
the false face of the dead traitress. Ask no 
more. Go!” 

** My lord, I at least have not wronged you ?” 
cried Valentine, imploringly.. “Iam innocent, 
and do not deserve your hate. See! Iam con- 
tent to toil for daily bread—to take upon me 
burdens to which I am all unused. At this I 
utter no murmur of repining. One thing only 
I crave before I leave your presence for ever. 
Oh, my father, refuse me not your blessing.” 

«‘ And you ask it with the voice of the trait- 
ress !” cried the old man, wildly. ‘The sound 
is hateful to me as a serpent’s hiss. Away, 
madden me not, boy! What part have you in 
a blessing—you—you! Ha!ha! You are no 
son of mine. Take your share in the curse of 
the dead traitress! - Away !” 

“Farewell, my father, for ever,” murmured 
Valentine, sorrowfully, as he retired to the win- 
dow. ‘“ Heaven grant that the bitterness of this 
moment to me may never come to you. May Pro- 
‘vidence ever vouchsafe you the blessing which 
you deny tome. Farewell!’ 

Valentine disappeared through the window. 
As he did so, the great dog licked his right hand 
fondly and hastily, and gave a plaintive whine 
of farewell. The sound rose above a feeble 
doubting ery of ““ Hold—hold, boy,” which the old 
man raised, and the next instant the latter was 
alone. 





(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
This thing’s to be done 
While I have cause and will and strength to do 
it. SHAKESPEARE. 

Wuen Frank came near enough to the soli- 
tary stranger to speak to him, he said : 

** Are you here to meet anyone, sir ?” 

«I have come to meet you, Mr. Osbaldistone,” 
was the reply. 

Frank started, for he knew now that he was 
face to face with the person who had spoken to 
him in church. 

«« Who are you ?” he demanded. 

“That is my business!” answered the 
stranger. “It must satisfy you to know that I 
am your friend.” 

“ What guarantee have I of that ?” 

* Young man, you are hard to satisfy,” said 
the man. “I repeat that I wish toserve you, 
and beg that you will follow me without any 
further argument.” 

** What if I refuse ?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must gang your own gait,” he replied. 

‘But if you do not accept my services, you will 
be sorry for it.’ 
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“Lead on!” cried Frank. “It was but a 
momentary hesitation. I have no fear of you.” 

He put himself by the side of the stranger, 
and they walked along together. He was a man 
of powerful build, strong and muscular, and 
Frank was compelled to admit to himself that 
he would not have much chance of overcoming 
him should an encounter take place between 
them. 

After proceeding some little distance, they 
arrived in front of a heavy, massive building, 
the windows of which were secured by iron bars. 
It looked gloomy and forbidding in the moon- 
light. Involuntarily Frank shrank back. 

«« Where are you taking me ?” he cried. 

“To prison!” replied the stranger. ‘This is 
the Tolbooth !”” 

« Are you an officer ?” asked Frank. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” said the stranger, laugh- 
ing. “Iam not going to harm you, or make 
you a prisoner.” 

“There is some trick in this. Why all this 
mystery? If you were the friend you profess 
to be, you would speak openly.” 

“TI can tell you this much: I am in more 
danger than you in venturing within the walls 
of the Tolbooth.” 

You !” 

“If the authorities of this canny town could 
seize me, they would give me a hempen collar 
and a short shrift.” 

Frank still hesitated. 

“Come,” urged the stranger, “I want you to 
see a friend of yours.” 

“I can have no friend in the prison, as I am 
not acquainted with malefactors,” Frank re- 
turned, proudly. 

The stranger made no reply, but advancing to 
the door of the prison knocked gently with his 
knuckles. 

“Tt’s na good,” cried a voice. ‘Too late! 
She’ll not open the dure for onyone at this hour 
of the night !” 

Frank’s conductor made some reply in Gaelic, 
which was unintelligible to a Saxon, but it had 


a marvellous effect upon the man inside, in fact | 





it was as efficacious as the “Open, Sesame,” of 
the Arabian tale, for the heavy door slowly re- 
volved on its hinges. Urged on by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, Frank summoned all his courage 
to his aid, and followed his conductor within the 
gloomy precincts of the prison. 

The gaoler who had admitted them was a 
wild-looking specimen of humanity, with long, 
unkempt, red hair, an ill-fitting suit of clothes, 
and with the general appearance of a half- 
civilised Highlander. He evinced the most ex- 
travagant delight at seeing the stranger, laugh- 
ing and bowing, shaking his hand, and talking 
in Gaelic the while. 

“You little expected to see me, Dougal,” ex- 
claimed the stranger. 

“Oigh! if the bailies were to see you,” re- 
plied Dougal, “it wad go hard wi’ your honour’s 
ain self.” 

«“ Have no fear!” said the guide, “the prison 
is not yet built that can hold me!” 

“When is your honour going to the hills 
again ?” 

“Shortly.” 

* You’lllet Dougal ken; he’s your honour’s poor 
cousin, but he has your bluid in his veins, and 
he had rather be on the heather than minding 
the dure of a prison.” 

« T’ll take you with me, Dougal,” answered the 
stranger, who spoke with the air of a chief 
addressing a dependent. 

“ What's your weel wi’ me, the noo,” inquired 
Dougal. 

« Show this gentleman to the cell in which the 
Sassenach is confined. I will wait here.” 

“Wi a’ my sowl,” Dougal replied, taking up 
his lamp. 

** Will you not come with us ?” asked Frank. 

“No. It is best that I should stay here,” was 
the answer. 

Frank made no further remark, but followed 
Dougal upa winding staircase until he came to 
an iron bound door, which was presently un- 
locked. Crouching in a corner on a heap of 
straw, was a human form. The poor prisoner 
had been asleep, but the noise made by unlock- 
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ng the door aroused him and he sprang to his 
feet. 

“This is an unwarrantable intrusion,” cried 
he; “am I to be disturbed at all hours in this 
way ?” 

“ A shentlemans to see you,” replied Dougal. 

3y the feeble light of the lamp Frank, to his 

reat astonishment, perceived that the prisoner 

was no other than his father’sclerk and his own 
( Id friend Owen. 

“What!” he excls nimed, “you here, Owen, ané 
in this miserable plight.” 

“Ah! Mr. Frank,” replied Owen, the tears 
streaming down his face, “it does me good to 
see you, and I thank you for coming, evem at 
this hour of the night. Of course you have 
heard all?” 

“ On the-eontfary, I know nothing.” 

« How did you out I was here ?” 

“A stranger, whom I do not know from Adam, 
brou me here.” 

ell,” said Owen, “I will briefly explain 

— T come to be in the pitiable position in 
which you find me.” 

‘earnit that Owen had only been three 

» he could hear no tidings of 

Rashlei had gone at once to the Messrs. 

MaeVi to examine their books. Am inspec- 

ny showed ‘that the house of Osbaldistone and 

Co... was Gndebted to that of MacVittie in a 

large stip. 

Whén the MacVitties discovered from Owen 
tn toad Co. _—_ in or oe they 
trent or their money, and instead of offering 
assistatte they determined to make use df the 
law, Which itted them to arrest Owen as 
the representative of the London firm and holt 
him asa seturity for the payment of the debt. 
This wasiactordingly done. Owen was dragged 
from his hustibte lodgings in ‘the Trongdte on 

Saturday might awd thrown itito a dungton ih 
the Tolbooth, where he had languishe@all Sunday. 

“Itis aterrible stateof things, Maste® Frank,” 
concluded the old man, “and it would not have 
happened if you had not refused the seat in the 
« unting-house.” 

‘Do not talk of that now,” replied Frank ; 
“‘it is useless crying over the past.” 

Owen wrun his hand. 

“How it will all end I know not,” he said. 
«There is your father in Holland, I am in 
gaol. No one to manage the business, and Mr. 
Rashleigh—God forgive me for calling him a 
villain—gone with all our capital, no one knows 
where. If we don’t get the money from him 
in ten days, when our foreign acceptances fall 
due, we shall be ruined.” 

“We must hope for the best,” replied Frank. 
“Tt is always darkest before dawn, my dear 
Owen; but I do not understand how they could 
legally arrest you. 

“It is the Sedtch law, sir,” said Owen; “ your 
father has kindly given me a share in the business 
and I am, as it were, a partner.” 

“Ts there no one in Glasgow who could help 
you? Surely we could get bail for you. It is 
dreadful for aman of your age to be shut up 
in this filthy cell.’’ 

“T have but one friend,” anstvered Owen, 
“‘that is a bailie by the name of Nicoll Jarvie. 

le was our agent in this town.” 

“Have you communicated with Mr. Jarvie?” 

“This morning I sent him a letter, of: which 
he has taken nonotice. Ah! Master Frank, a 
man has only to get ito trouble in this world 
for all his friends to turn their backs upon 
him.’ 

At this moment a loud knockine was heard 
at the prison door. The Dougal creature, as 
Owen called the turnkey, started and turned 
pale. 

« What'll she do now ?” he ctiéd. “ His honour 
will be cotchit, and the pride of the Hielands 
will dangle’at the end of a rope.” 

= quitted the cell to go and answer the noisy 

nens, which was re peated with more energy 
than before. Scarcely had he gone than the 
stranger rushed into the cell and looked 
anxiously around, as if seeking some place of 
concealment. None, however, offered itself to 
his view. 


days in 





“You are in danger, and through me!” 


claimed Frank. 

“No matter,” he replied. ‘I have been in 
worse straights than this and got out of them. 
They shall not take me alive.” 

He drew a long knife from his stocking which 
was known as askene dhu, and casting his cloak 
on the floor, displayed his magnificent frame 
to the best advantage. So powerful and 
muscular was he that he seemed to be able to 
contend manfully with half-a-dozen ordinary 
nen. 

“Who and what are you ?” asked Frank. 

“An outlaw on whose head a price is set,” 
""Teaeauepene for the principal 

e no'time to say more, for princi 
gaoler had admitted the noisy applicant, who 
came‘stmight to the cell in which Owen was 


cor 
“ Tiisit will do; Mir. Galashiels,” said a voice. 
“TI will just lime a brief diseoorse wi’ the un+ 


ex- 


fortunate gentleman. You can gang to your} 


eouch again, but another time do not 
am 


you keep 
agistrate of the Ceety of Glasgow waiting | tone 
sae lang at'the door.” 

The next’minute a short stout man, of rather 
a pompous manner, as if wp with an ex- 
aggerated ‘idea of his own importatrce, entered 
the rooth. 

“Ha! Mr.’Owen,” he continued, “I’m fashed 
to see"you here, but it is what you might hae 

expected frae'the MacVitties. always 
after the sillier and ee _ blame ‘to » ion. 
And how faresit wi’ ye ?’ 

“TI cotiid sempeely be in a worse plight, Mr. 
Jarvie,” Yeplied ‘Owen, “and I you for 
your visit, though it is turned rather late.” 

“Nae dodt,” said the builie; ag - + age: 
na’ hae ine break the Sabbath day @sme a | ‘to 
soonas the cloek of St. Mungo announced the te-, 
ginnine of Monty. Bailie Nicoll Jarvie: con 
obtain entrance to the Tolbooth at any hour.” 

“I wish,” replied Owen, with a spice of dry 


| humour, “ that I could obtain exit with the same 
| ease.” 


«Bide a wee, mon; 


we'll hae you free by 
breakfast time. 


Tl go bail for you, for though 


yyou are an Englishman, I believe you to be 


honest.” 

«« Ay, ay, Mr. Jarvie, I never wronged anyoxne 
out of sixpence.” 

“ Saxpence is a sma’ matter. It’s thousands 
of pounds that your case involves. Faith! sir, 
if a’ the warld would adopt my maxim, ‘ Never 
put out your hand farther than ye san draw it 
bock agin,’ there’d be less want.and misery than 
we see around us to-day.” 

Saying this he glanced round the. room with 
his keen eye and noticed Frank and tlie 
stranger. The latter was leaning against the 
wall, with his arms folded aeross his breast, a 
sutile curling bis lip. 

«What have we here? Visitors'in the Tol-' 
booth !” he exclaimed. “My word, Mr. Owen, 
but you are highly favoured.” 

«This is. Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, from 

ondon, bailie,” replied Owen. 

“I am proud to know you, sir,’ said Mr. 
Jarvie, “and I could wish that the affairs of 
your house were’ in a better condeetion; but 
who’s the ither braw callant? Why, it canna 
be! Yes, itis! I’d knaw that face antangst-a 
thousand. You reévin’ villain; you ‘terror of 
the hills. How dare you come into the Toi- 
booth? Answer me that!” 

“TI came because it’ was my, ain pleasure,’ 
was the reply. 

« An’ if I raised my voice, you nd’er-do-wedl, 
you'd never leave it alive.” 

« But, cousin Nick,” said the stranger, «sou 
will not raise your voice.’ 

* An’ why weel'I not ?” 

“For two reasons. You are my kinsman, 
and you would not betray your ain bluid to the 
hangman, and further, if you did-so belie your- 
self, I would bespatter the walls with your 
brains !” 

“ Weel, weel,” answered the magistrate, 
ken the nature of Bailie Nicoll Jarvie, “a 
after a’ bluid’s thicker than. water. I am: not 


T’lleenhold my peace. But you deevil, where’s 
the thousand pounds I lent you last year ?” 

“Gane lang syne,” replied the stranger. 
< You'll have it again when the king comes to 
his ain.’ 

* Hoot awa’! You're talking high treason 
before a nfagistrate, ye traitor!’ cried the 
bailie, indigna “You'll be hanged. I 
knaw it wéll, shall live to see it.” 

« By the ‘mass !” cried the sttanger, ‘do you 
want tolanger me! I tell you the hémp isn’t 
grown that willstretclimy ndck.” 

‘ow pay mexiy thousand pounds before 
you die 


“Til give itjyou within the week if you like 
to ca? for it.” 

An’ where would I ca’ ‘for it, you dour 
deevil ?” 

“ At thedindlian Of Wberfoil. Tm ia man of 


Tam 
” 


Daler al hiked as a free- 
 booter and 

“Pil think of * the Bailie. “Just 

‘give me'time to aval ‘@ word to Mr. ‘Osbaldis- 

tone ‘Heke. Sojsir,” he adied, “the life of a 
méeehart wasnot much 'to your taste.” 

aut Wek wi” weit rank. “I had no 

fori” 
‘have brought, your father’s affairs to a 


"ee Poi have 15 wit ” Prank 
‘the desk hleig¢h 


“Por if I 
wes nt ae ee wt 

tide i in Glasgow ?” 
do not get the 


oro She father will 
felt how 


would [hing to to wave hie 
, wheh-he thoucht 


18E Die Die Vera's létter. She had toid him to 
‘Wpen it when hewas in dire distress, and taking 
it from the inner poeket of his coat, where he 
had carefully concealed it, he broke the enve- 
lope. A letter fluttered to the ground owing 
to his extreme agitation and it fell at the bailie’s 
feet. 

« Aha!’ exclaimed the worthy Nicoll Jarvie, 
picking | it up, and glancing at ‘the superserip- 
tin. “W ys this is directed to you, cousin 
Robin.” 

To me ?” repeated the stranger. 

“Yes. It’s the delicate writing of a leddy, 
and addressed The Macgregor. The deil’s in 
it, but it is-you.” 

He was about to give the létter to the stranger 
when Frank extended his hand. 

“I must know who this gentleman is,” he 
exclaimed, “ before I allow him to receive it.” 

The stranger drew himself up proudly. 

«< My name’s Macgregor. T belong to the clan 
Campbell, but men ca’ me Rob Roy,” he cried. 

Frank was fairly astonished. He stood before 
the redoubtable chieftain with whose daring 
deeds all Scotland at that time, aye, and part 
of England, was ringing; He wasia well known 
partisan of King James, being mixed up in all 
the plots for the restoration of that unfortunate 
prince. , He had:stolen:more cattle, killed more 
men, and oe apep more iniquities than any 
other freebooter of the time. 

**Dinna be east down, lad,’ contirihed Rob 
Roy. “I liked you from, the: first time we met, 
and as you ure kith and kin of Die Vernon, you 
are under my special protection,” 

«I do not remember having met.you before,” 
said Frank. 

“What! Don’t yow recollect Mr..Cammle, or 
Campbell, who got you out of the hands of 
Squire Ingleton, when that hound Morris ac- 
cused you ‘of robbing him?” 

“ Are you the same _person ?”’ 

“Ay. In my time I have played matty parts. 
T ca’ d. ‘myself a cattle dédler, anit I did drive 
some o’er the border:” 

“T1Y warrant théy were never paid for, 
Rob,” said Nicoll Jarvie. 

“It wasn’t for want of money,” replied Tne 
Macgregor, “for I had all the siller that Morris 
carried in his valise,, but I hate. the Sassenach 
too mich to pay him for what I take.” 
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became grave ‘as’ he broke open the letter and | 
read its ‘contents. 

‘‘ Miss Vernon has given me a nice task to per- 
form,” He resuthed, “and one that I do not 
like, but'I winna bauk her. I’m a poor maa, 
but [hae my wits aboot me, cousin Jarvie.” 

** Aweel!”’ replied the bailie. 

‘Ye ken where I live in the,glens ?” 

Why suld I not?” 

“If you will to-morrow guide this gentleman 
to my humble; home; and eat a bit of the red 
deer venison wi’ me; I'll pay you: the thousand 
puns idf which:you spoke. Come to the clachan 
of Aberfoil, and I'll hae someone to meet you. 
Dougal shall be there. 

“The Dougal creature’s to. be trustit,” 
answered thé bailie. “But I’m soniéwhat 
afraid of your kilted thieves, Cousin Robin. 
I’m safe in Glasgow. You ken my maxim, never 
put out your hand further than you can draw it 
back again.” 

“ No’ karti shall happen to a hair of your 
head;” rejoined Rob’ Roy. “I am bound’ to 
serve Mr. Osbaldistone, because it is Miss Ver- 
non’s wishntay, her order—and I daré not run 
contrary to it. Leave Mr. Owen to do what he 
can here;and do you bring the Sassenach gentle- 
man wi’ you to-morrow.” 

«Shall I’hae the siller ?’” asked the cautious 
bailié. 

Rob Roy stanipéd his foot angrily on’ the 
ground. 

“T have said it,” he exclaimed. 

Bailie Nicoll Jatvie made no further’ objec- 
tion, atid it was finally arranged that he'should 
conduct to the hi¢kt and home of the Macgregor 
on the morrow. Owen could not be reléased 
that night, as certain formalities ih the matter 
of giving bail had tobe gone through. So they 
left him to pass the night as he bést could. 

Rob Roy and Dougal went one way, Frank 
and thé bailie another, but ere they parted, the 
highland chieftain said, “ Remember the clachan 
of Aberfoil.” When Frank reached his lodgings 
the bailie left him, inviting him to breakfast 
in the morning. 

“TI will hae Mr. Owen to meet you,” he said, 
“‘and when we have finished the bannocks and 
the haddocks, we will talk about our journey. 
He’s a deevil, is Rob, but the callant has a heart 
under his jerken. He means well, and will do 
us Nae harm, thoagh’ the journeyis not to my 
liking. There ate wild lads in those parts.” 

Frank wished Mr. Jarvie ‘good night, amd 
sought his apartients, where he sat for some 
time thinking over the events of the day. Miss 
Vetnon was & gtexter mystery to him than 
ever. Hecould notunderstand her influence over 
Rob Roy, but he was glad ‘that he nad delivered 
letter, as he felt that some good might:come 
of it. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE QUARR PY 


Lara: So, hayé at you: 
Soi: On, lam woundéd! . 
Tre Srvbest. 


AutrHmover!Frank thought a great deal over 
thé matter, he could not sée how Rob Roy 
was to be of service to him, and he marvelled: 
mueh at Miss'Vernén- having given him a letter 
of introduction to: such a singular personage. 
However; he did not fear any ill-treatment: at 
his hands and Gétermined to go to the:clachan 
of Aberfoil, with Nicoll Jarvieas His guide. The 
bailie seemed too cautious a man to rumany 
risk, and: although there was little or no law'in 
the Highlands, he did not fear molestation: 

Rising’ early in the morning he: ordered: 
Andrew to prepare himself for a journey and 
greatly annoyed him by. refusing» to tell him im 
what direction‘he-was going. Having sometime 
to spare before he kept his appoimtmenit with the | 
bailie,; he made somie inquiriés of the landlora 
of the itin. where: he was staying respecting: the 
Highland chieftain. 

It appeared that Rob Roy was not lield in 
much estimation by. the wortiiy people of 





Glasgow, several of whom had'been put under | 


dontribution’ by him. In early life he was a 
cattle dealer, not being very particular where he 
Obtained his beasts and occasionally somewhat 
backward: in paying for them, Lately he had 
levied black mail, that ‘is to say, those farmers 
who paid him a sum of money every year he 
protected, but those who gave him nothing were 
invariably robbed on some dark night. 

Of course a man like The Macgregor had little 
or no difficulty in getting a number of men to 
tally round him, and it was;said that he could 
command the services of five hundred claymores, 
which was quite a small army and made hima 
match for any lord in the lowlands or chief in 
the North, even men like the Argyles and 
Breadalbanes being afraid of him. In addition 
to his being an avowed robberand black mailer, 
he had on several occasions killed his man, so 
that the bailie had spoken truly when he said 
that if Rob had been caught in the Tolbooth he 
would have been hanged. 

It was a mark of his sagacity and a proof of 
his far reaching resources, to have had one of 
his gillies ‘acting assistant’gaoler in the pritcipal 
prison of Glastow, for by this means he had 
obtained enttranteé to thé'gaol in the dead of the 
hight, a privilége accorded to no otte but the 
magistrates. When he had'elicited this informa- 
tion respecting The Macgregor, he turned his 
steps in the direction of Mt. Nicoll Jarvie’s house, 
thinking of Rushleigh oné moment, of'.Maria 
Vernon the next, and then again of his father’s 
affairs, which were in such a disastrous tangle 
owing: to the villanous: conduct of Rashleigh, 
who had betrayed the confidente reposed in 
him and brought the House to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

On his way he encountered Mr. Owen, who 
thanks tothe interference and good offices of thie 
bailie, had been released from prison’as early as 

ossible. He had gone to his lodgings in the 

rongate; changed his linen and put himself 
under the care of a barber, the result being that 
he:presented a respectable appearaace, and did. 
not at all'resemble the miserable creature wliom 
Frank had seen in, the cell on the preceding 
night. They shook hands very: cordially and 
Frank heartily congratulated the old mam upon 
his release from custody. 

“My sufferings are to some extent over,” said 
Owen, “though I shall not be relieved from my 
mental distress until we can place your father’s 
affairs on a satisfactory basis.” 

Frank hoped that by the help of Rob Roy, who 
appeared to take'a kindly interestin him, owing 
to the intercession of Miss Vernon, something 
night be accomplished in the next few days. 

“1 opine,” replied Owen, “that such may be 
the case. Indeed I have strong hopes of some 
good effect resulting from your journey; but I 
should be glad if you were out of the city.” 

« Wuat is thecause of your anxiety respecting 
me ?” 

«J have no positive cause, but if our enemiés 
will imprison and prosecate me, they. would the 
nore readily attack you.” 

«But Iam in no way connected with the 
business and cannot be considered as its. repre- 
sentative,” replied Prank. 

“ Very true, yet Rashleigh is capable of. any- 
thing, antl as I ‘was- passing through the 
Gallowgate this morning, I am nearly sure’ I 
saw your dousin.” 

“Does he dare td'show himself in the city?” 
asked Frank, much surprised. 

« There is little that he dares not do, but here 
we are at the worthy bailie’s, to whom I am 
much beholden;” answered Mr. Owen, ‘and I 
must confess that Lhave fared so badly of late 
that Ian able to do justice to the good fare he 
will. doubtless place before us. 

They were admitted by. the bailie’s hoitise- 
keeper; a buxom womamof forty, who bade them 
‘welcomé, conducting tliem to the breakfast 
room, where Mr. Jarvie was awaiting their 
arrival. A Seotch breakfast is always a sub- 
stantial affair and the table groaned with 
delitacies peculiar to thé ‘country, varying from 
a-haggis toa haddock. They were.as cordially 
greated by thé baili¢ as by tlie housekeeper and 
speedily did justice to the viands. 

When the important business of satisfying 





the appetite was gone through, the bailie and 
Mr. Owen procééded to btisiness, the latter 
producing a pile of papers and exhibiting ealcu- 
lations, which showed that, unless the money 
taken by Rashleigh was speedily forthcoming, 
the house of Osbaldistone and Co. mist 
suspend payment, as its drafts would be dis- 
honoured, 

“Thae muckle fear,” said the bailie, “that I 
shall lose by you, but Pll not reproach you. If 
you hae naething to pay wi’ it’s not your fault, 
you ken, and it’s ill wark taking the breeks off a 
Hielander, seeing that he does not encumber 
himself wi’ such an article of dress.” - 

Mr. Owen reminded him that during the many 
years he had done business with their firm he 
oe have gained something, which he did not 

eny. 

“ That’s true,” he replied. “ The Saut Market 
of Glasgow will feel the blow, but we Scots ha’ 
made many a pund sterling by you.” 

“T trust, sir,” remarked Frank, “that the 
loss may be averted, if Mr. Macgregor, your 
relative, is as much disposed to help me as he 
says.” 

«We'll try it, lad,” answered the bailie, 
though I cannot put great faith in that deil 
Rob Roy,?.. He owes me money, and I’il not see 
a bawhée o’ it, ’'m thinking.” 

‘He niay have some influence over Rash- 
leigh,” said Frank, “and if so, he will cause 
him to refund the cash and securities,” 

The bailie shook his head as if he had not 
much faith in the idea. 

“There is sma’ doot in my mind,” he ex- 
claimed, “ that the money is.gane by this time, 
clean gane.” 

«How could my cousin have got rid: of it ?” 
inquired Frank. “I am not aware that he is 
extravagant, and unless he is a gambler, how 
could he have disposed of so large a sum ?” 

The bailie quickly explained his view of the 
case, which was this, He had received certain 
information that te chiefs in the Highlands and 
the gentlemen in the north of England contem- 
piated a rising against Kimg. George. Rashleigh 
was a partisan of the Pretender, and would em- 
ploy all the money he could obtain in bribing 
and feeing the Highlanders; and he would buy 
arms and ammunition to be used when the 
proper time came, there being indications that 
the period of rebellion was not far off. 

Nevertheless, he declared that he would start 
that afternoon with Frank for the clachan of 
Aberfoil, that being the rendezvous appointed 
by Rob Roy himself, leaving Mr. Jarvie to con- 
tinue the investigation of the accounts. with 
Owen. Frank promised to be back punctually 
at one o’clock for the midday meal, and went 
out to take’ a walk, it being a fine, mild, balmy 
mornitig, 

His mind was so much perturbed that he could 
not remain in the house. He fancied that exer- 
cise would contribute to mental repose, and con- 
sequently he walked briskly to the College 
grounds, the gardens of which offered an agree- 
ablepromenads. The stndents:were all in their 
claiss-rooms, and the grounds wére comparatively 
deserted. He wandered into an enclosure, which 
was laid out in the Dutch style, the trees being 
cut in quaint, fantasticalforms. Seating him- 
selfion a bench, he once miore abandoned himseif 
to his thonghts, and was abruptly recalled to 
himself by the stund of voices closé to him. 
Standing behinda yéw tréé, which was trimmed 
into the resemblance of a huge swan with an 
abnormally long neck, were two men. 

Their faces were visible to him, though from 
the position in which he sat, they could not see 
him, and, indeed, so preoccupied were they with 
their own affairs, that they did not seem to 
trouble themselves as to whether they were 
overheard or not. 

Frank was greatly surprised'to find that one 
of the speakers was Rashleigh, ard still more 
astonished to notice that the person with whom 
he was conversing was no other than Morris, 
the man who had laid: the information against 
him for robbery in England, when ie had to 
appear before Squire Ingleton. 

. His first impulse wais to. rush upom his cousin, 
seize him, and drag him before a magistraté on 
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against him. 
thinking that he was justified in playing the 
eavesdropper. 

“Have you been to the magistrate, Mr. 
Morris ?” asked Rashleigh. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Morris. “I went to one 
of the bodies they call a bailie here, and I swore 
out an information against Mr. Francis Osbal- 
distone for robbing me. The warrant is being 
made out, and I don’t think he will escape me 
again as he did in England.” . 

“Very good,” said Rashleigh. “ I know where 
he is lodging, and will see the warrant executed 
myself. Come tomy inn, say in two hours’ time. 
We must have him lodged in the Tolbooth before 
nightfall or he may be mischievous. Once there 
we can keep him until coming events have either 
made or marred us.” 

“I wouldn’t let Mr. Campbell know any- 
thing, sir,” exclaimed Morris, who addressed 
Rashleigh with great deference. 

“How should The Macgregor know any- 
thing ?” Rashleigh replied. 

“T cannot tell. He is an extraordinary man. 
He has spies everywhere. I am not generally 
afraid of any man, but body o’ me, I dread him. 
Why when I was in England he said he’d hang 
me when he caught me in Scotland, if I did not 
foreswear myself and let Mr. Francis go!” 

Rashleigh laughed. 

** Robin would keep his word too. He’d think 
no more of hanging you, or half-a-dozen men 
like you, than he would of eating his dinner,” 
he replied. 

**What makes him take such an interest in 
your cousin ?” 

“ He cares nothing for him personally,” said 
Rashleigh, his brow gathering. “It is for the 
sake of Miss Vernon, She is of importance to 
the cause, and she has foolishly taken Francis 
under her protection. Iam his sworn enemy, 
however, and she will find that my arm is 
longer than she thinks. Now go. Forget not 
the warrant.” 

Morris nodded his head and trotted off like an 
obedient dog who has been despatched by his 
master to retrieve something, and Rashleigh 
paced up and down with a grave air, as if his 
mind was overburdened with care. Enraged 
beyond measure to find that his cousin was still 
plotting against him, Frank rose and regardless 
of prudence walked up to him. Man of the 
world as Rashleigh was, and perfect master of 
his passions, he could not help starting when 
he beheld Frank. 

“Is it you?” he cried. “It would have been 
well for you had you not crossed my path.” 

“Tam aware of your intentions respecting 


me,” replied Frank; “and you will find that | d 


arresting people is a game that two can play 
at.” 


**So you have been listening to my conversa- 
tion with Morris?” said Rashleigh, with a pro- 
voking sneer. ‘‘ Playing the spy seems to be in 
your line.” 

“« Hypocrite and coward !” cried Frank. 

“Ha! Those words to me!” 

“T will repeat them if you like!’ Frank an- 
swered. ‘Do you remember at Osbaldistone 
Hall that Istruck you? Shall I do so again?” 

* No, by heaven! Your blood will be upon 
your own head if you do!” rejoined Rashleigh. 
“It did not suit me to chastise you then, as 
you deserved, but I swore that the insult should 
one day be washed out.” 

“Tut, tut!” Frank exclaimed. “I am as 
good a swordsman as you. Draw and defend 
yourself if you wish to fight, or if you prefer to 
play the craven, come with me to a justice and 
give an account of the money you have stolen 
from London! It is my father’sand I will have 
it back !’”” 

“I should think,” replied Rashleigh, “that 
you have more to fear from a magistrate than I. 
It will be best for you to leave me alone, young 
man.” 

“And why so?” demanded Frank, haughtily. 


a charge of robbery, but he reflected that his 
father had given Rashleigh a share in the busi-| can have any acquaintance with the hidden 
ness, that share which he himself had refused, | springs which dictate my conduct. ~If you are 
and that it would be difficult to prove anything | well advised, you will go your way and let me 
Restraining himself, he listened, | pursue mine.” 





animate me, and it is quite impossible that you 


“This subterfuge shall not avail you,” said 
Frank, laying his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

Rashleigh now seemed to'lose his patience 
altogether. Utterly regardless of the place 
where they were, and oblivious of the fact that 
duelling was strictly probibited by the city 
ordinances, he drew aS made a rapid pass at 
his cousin, without giving him any warning of 
his intention. 

(To be Continued.) 





WHY ARE WIVES WHAT THEY ARE? 





Way are wives what they are, and not what 

they might, could, and should be? Because in 
nine cases out of ten it is for want of temper 
or judgment in the man. We have all heard of 
the cautious individual who would see his wife’s 
grandmother before he took the irrevocable 
vow. He was quiteright. A man desiring to 
enjoy the delights and consolations unknown 
to a single condition, prepare to loveand cherish 
under all calamities and changes, would do well, 
if possible, to learn a little of the early training 
of the woman he desires to make the partner of 
his joys and the consoler of his sorrows, and to 
have some knowledge of her in a domestic re- 
lation. 
It seems hard in this our dayto find the 
medium between the fashionable wife, all 
frivolity, dress, and excitement, and the female 
virtuoso, or the woman without tact; but 
there are women, of many of whom it may be 
truly said in scriptural language, ‘‘ the heart of 
her husband doth surely trust in her.” How 
often are these women linked to the vicious and 
the unstable, are obliged to shut their eyes to 
facts, and when love is gone live on enduring ? 
Marriage to them has been a desperate thing, a 
curse and slavery, instead of the nearest ap- 
proach to perfect happiness permitted on 
earth. 
Of the drunken ruffian, quick with blow, we 
have nothing to say—he is scarcely one remove 
from the beasts that perish, and, as a rule, be- 
longs to the extreme lower class: but amongst 
the so-called gentlemen there is the overbear- 
ing, tyrannical husband, at whose voice chil- 
dren and servants flee, soured probably by diffi- 
culties in his business or profession, but surlily 
keeping his trials from his wife, and snappishly 
resenting all her attemps to win his confi- 
ence. 

Who so capable as she to soothe and to aid 
by her womanly tact and discrimination, made 
keener by its concentration in her little world 
—home; and have we not sacred warrant that 
the wife is a helpmeet for the man, not a slave 
to minister to his material wants only, whilst 
he grudgingly doles out his money, never 
dreaming that the order of his house is only 
arrived at by a thousand little domestic cares 
so heavy in the total, yet a labour of love when 
lightened by kind, husbandly interest. This 
man acts as if he were devoid of affection him- 
self and grossly presumes on his wife’s early 
inculcated sense of duty. 

Then we havethe henpecked husband. Now the 
censorious world contemptuously laughs at his 
name, anddiscusses the anxious irritable wife ; 
it never troubles itself to consider the weak, 
vacillating man he must necessarily be in his 
safest condition. He is a never ceasing anxiety 
to his wife, who knows he must bea fool or a 
scoundrel. Shetoils early and late with brain 
and fingers to rectify his sins of omission. Her 
ee tenderness must always follow him and 


household impoverished by his careless indiffer- 





“You cannot understand the motives which 





He is only amiable when gratified, loving when 
spared a difficulty, givinga few words of praise 
at his wife’s clever management—more painful 
than pleasing, for she knows their value—ill- 
tempered ifforced to do anything he dislikes, 
and coarse in his taunts about nagging and 
bickering. Ifshe is righteously and sternly 
compelled to give ugly names to his procrastina- 
tion he will occasionally cry Peccavi, thereby 
firmly believing he has washed out all his sins 
and may begin them again on the morrow. 
With sucha man a wife cannot take the inferior 
attitude which all womanly women really delight 
in, but most unpoetically fulfil Wordsworth’ 
picture of 


A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command. 


Then last, but not least, we have the salt of 
the earth—great and gifted, tender and true 
men of whose lives are spent in making strong 
resolutions which they seldom fail to carry out. 
A husband from this class is at peace with 
himself; therefore gives joy to others, bringing 
home light and comfort at all times and unde 
all circumstances. Self governed, he justly 
exercises rule over his wife, whose happiness it 
is to anticipate his wishes and acknowledge his 
supremacy. Excepting the few in whom the 
taint of moral baseness is hereditary, men know 
full well that women, through their strong 
affections, are what men make them. 

It isalso want of faithin man that makes 
women unjust to each other, preventing the 
friendships there might be between them, so 
sacred and helpful, for woman only knows 
woman as ahe really is. As Byron says—‘‘ Man 
to man so oft unjust, is always so to woman.” 








THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


—OR— 
JEW AND GENTILE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Marx Upron, in the midst of the hurry and 
confusion which resulted from the destruc- 
tion of Ashurst, forgot nothing, which, pre- 
vious to that fatal night, occupied his atten- 
tion. 

He had made one or two clandestine visits to 
the quarry cabin, and upon each of these occa- 
sions he had not failed to: find there the man 
Holmes, with whom he held long and confiden- 
tial conferences. Upon the first of these meetings 
Upton was both angered and annoyed by the 
insinuations of his comrade. 

“Ah?!” he had said, when they met. It is 
easy now to see why you were so reluctant to 
announce your plans the last time we talked 
together. Upon my word, you decided upona 
bold and masterly stroke, but you’re somewhat 
scorched sone: Ishould say, considering what 
a ruin you have made Ashurst.” 

Upton glared menacingly at the speaker. 

«f expected this of you, Holmes,” he said, 
** but for once you are entirely in the wrong.” 

“ Oh! of course, of course,” retorted Holmes. 
*T also expected a denial, but words do not 
alter facts. The whole affair was very inno- 
cently conducted. Hereafter I'll never make 
any of my peculiar moves without first consult- 
ing you.” 

Upton was seriously annoyed. He had com- 

mittted himself too deeply in his intercourse 

with this man not. to be aware that his suspi- 

cions were altogether natural, and he knew that 
his own safety depended, in a great measure, 

upon disabusing Holmes of the wrong impres- 

sion he had gained. 

Therefore, with all the craft, and with all the 


old his wavering mind in check lest his selfish | sincerity, too, of which he was master, he ex- 
folly should bring bring more troubles into the | plained the disaster, and at last suceeeded in 
impressing upon the man a certain degree of 
ence, leaving his wife to fight the battle of | confidence in his statement. 





life single-handed. 





* Well, then, Mark,” said Holmes, after a few 
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moments’ reflection, “as matters have turned 
out I suppose you’ll have no further need of my 
services, so may as well say good-bye to the 
rich Mr Uptou, who'll now cut loose from his 
old chums. But I guess you won’t altogether 
forget me,” he added, falli into the 
familiar address which Upton sufficiently 
disliked, but which he hardly dared rebuke. 

“No, I have by no means done with you, 
Holmes. Istill want some help in certain direc- 
tions.” 

« You’ve only to name the business, Mark.” 

«Well, it’s about that old woman again.” 

“What! Can’t you let that matter drop 
now you've everything in your own posses- 
ssion? What is it to you who the old beldam 
was, or what her business at Ashurst that 
night ?” 

** Because I find it’s for a man’s interest to 
know everything which directly or indirectly 
concerns him. Now, there was something 
going on that night between that creature 
and the present Mrs. Aveling; it was of some 
consequence else my cousin’s wife would not 
keep it secret; it may chance to be just the 
thing which will part me and my newly- 
gained fortune. I feel a strange certainty 
that I have not seen the last of that old 
woman. I’m sure she will turn up again ata 
om when I shall be the least glad to see 

er.” 

“Nonsense, Mark. You’re getting nervous. 
I’ve always heard that rich men are for ever 
seeing breakers ahead, and mourning for fear 
their money bags will be swamped. Now, if I 
were in your place, I’d make myself comfortable. 
I wouldn’t let an old woman’s shadow frighten 
me.” 

Again Upton shook his head. 

«You must be more diligent, Holmes, and 
find out what I wish to know. I am now 
in a condition to double the reward I offered 
you.” 

“ But with the scant description you gave it’s 
like hunting for a needle in a haystack.” 

“Well, well, do your best, Holmes. I’ve 
never yet known you to fail in anything you 
gave your mind to. Do your best and you'll 
have no reason to grumble at your trouble.” 
Saying which, Upton pushed a goodly roll 
of notes across the table towards his com- 

nion. 

The latter eagerly snatched them up and put 
them into his pocket. 

“All right,” he said.. “T’ll do my best, but 
you needn’t be diappointed if I fail this 
time.” 

Thus the two men separated, the one to wend 
his stealthy way back to town, and the other to 
return to ruined Ashurst, there to study 
plans for the rebuilding of the mansion upon a 
grander scale of magnificence than before, 
and also to ponder other schemes of a different 
nature. 

The sentiment which for some time had held 
possession of Upton’s mind respecting the young 
Jewess was one which later circumstances had 
strengthened immeasurably. Separated from 
all intercourse with the young girl by reason of 
her illness, he had not A wena forgotten her. 
It is strange how the lack of certain virtues in 
men often strengthens their admiration of them 
in others ! 

Thus Upton, insincere, crafty, ignoble in 
thought and deed, cowardly, dastardly, unprin- 
cipled, avaricious, criminal—indeed, surpassing 
everyone in the number and atrocity of his 
faults—was inclined more than most men to 
prize the opposite of those qualities in his associ- 
ates. 

Insincere himself, he thought with secret 
adwiration of the Jewess’s truthfulness; crafty 
and ignoble, he remembered her innocent, 
high-tened bearing; cowardly and dastardly, 
he recollected her self-sacrificing heroism ; 
avaricious and criminal, his very crimes seemed 
lessened by contemplating her nobility and up- 
rightness. 

He thought, too, of her rapidly developing 
personal charms ; of the grace of her supple yet 
well-knit young figure ; of her fine countenance 








sparkled, flashed, or grew soft with varying 
feeling. He thought of her voice which, in 
song, still echoed in his ear, and he longed to 
turn those musical cadences into notes of love 
towards himself. 

Daily he questioned Mrs. Markham respect- 
ing her patient’s progress towards recovery, 
yet true to the evil bent of his nature, he day 
by day tightened his grasp upon the young girl’s 
rights, for not even love could lessen his 
avarice. 

Once when he heard that the sufferer was 
able to leave her sick-bed, he repaired to her 
little parlour for a brief interview ; but though 
he found her pale, weak, and more beautiful 
than ever, he also found her calm, self-contained 
and with an evident intention respecting her 
future which none of his hints induced her to 
divulge. 

So, after a half hour’s desultory talk, Upton 
took his leave, more moved than ever by her 
loveliness, and still more desirous of winning an 
answering regard. 

Though Mark Upton was selfish and avari- 
cious, he was also ambitious, and in his plans 
for the future there ever haunted him a dream 
of magnificent import. He wished to see 
Ashurst sumptuously rebuilt, elegantly 
appointed ; and reigning as mistress over this 
luxurious realm he wished one to preside 
whose beauty would dazzle all beholders, 
whose accomplishments would be an equal 
delight, and whose grace, spirit, and vivacity 
would make Ashurst a_ successful social 
centre. 

All these dreams he saw realised in the near 
future, provided he could win the lovely young 
Jewess to sit by his side as lady where he should 
be lord. What cared he that she had come to 
Ashurst an unloved, neglected, unwelcome wife ? 

Should he despise what his cousin had not the 
eye or the heart to appreciate? Because Edward 
Aveling trampled a jewel of priceless value in 
the dust should not he who understood its ines- 
timable worth stoop to pick it up and wear it as 
the proudest legacy which that young cousin 
had left him ? 

Freed by death from her conjugal trammels, 
there was nothing to prevent Rachael Aveling 
becoming the wife of Mark Upton, as well as 
the real mistress of Ashurst, where, until now, 
she had only a semblance of being such. 

Yet, when a few days later, Upton again pre- 
sented himself in the little parlour, around 
which the young Jewess was now able to walk 
without any other assistance than a light chair 
wheeled before her to steady her tottering foot- 
steps, the confidence of the master of Ashurst 
was somewhat dampened by the distant recep- 
tion which awaited him. 

Rachael sank into her customary seat beside 
the fire, and feeling intuitively that an interview 
of unpleasant inport was imminent, waited for 
her visitor to announce his errand. Her silence 
seemed to throw an unaccustomed chill upon 
Upton’s spirits. He was not ordinarily abashed, 
but this morning he found it difficult, as the 
French say, “to gather himself together.” 

«My dear cousin,” he at last said, “I have 
been inexpressibly hurt by something which 
Mrs. Markham has been saying to me.” 

“It scarcely seems like Mrs. Markham to 
hurt anyone’s feelings,” replied Rachael, calmly. 
“To me she has ever been most kind and con- 
siderate.” 

« Ah, to you, perhaps, who possess the happy 
faculty of oe everyone your friend; yet it 
was of you that she spoke.” 

“TItrust she has not been indiscreet in re- 
peating what might better have been left un- 
said.” 

«Oh, not in the least, cousin Rachael,” re- 
turned Upton, with a smile intended to be both 
winning and reassuring. ‘‘She only did her 
duty when she informed me that you were think- 
ing of quitting Ashurst. I hope—I fervently 
hope—that she misapprehended your meaning 
and that such is not your intention.” 

“Mrs. Markitam told you the truth,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘SIt is my determination to 
leave Ashurst as soon as my health will per- 





illumined by those magnificent eyes which 


wit.’ ? 


Upton raised his hand in‘a deprecating manner. 

““Why this sudden, this unnecessary, this 
unreasonable resolution ?” he asked. “ Are yer 
still unhappy in Ashurst? If so, let me assure 
you that nothing shall be left untried to make 
you more contented. Your rooms are still: 
necessarily small and few in number, but as soon! 
as the house is rebuilt you shall choose any you 
may wish to occupy.” 

“Your kindness is as unmerited as it is un- 
available,” Rachael answered. “I have never 
been happy here, and now that duty does not 
bind me to the place I shall leave it.” 

* Alas! I remember too well to what you so 
deliberately allude,” exclaimed Upton. “I can 
imagine but too vividly how the shackles which 
bound you must have entered your very soul. 
Yet I longed to comfort you, to assuage your 
grief had you allowed me so cousinly a privi- 
lege, but you seemed to dislike or to distrust my 
good intentions. Let me now hope that the 
time has come when you can look upon me with 
more kindness. I shall gever forget that I owe 
you a debt of gratitude which I can only repay 
by lifelong devotion.”. 

“Do not speak in so lofty, so oppressive a 
strain,” returned Rachael, coldly. “I trust you 
may soon forget what you are pleased to term 
your debt of ingratitude.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Upton, passionately. 
“Never! Itis so indissolubly associated with 
yourself that, indeed, I have no wish to forget 
it.” 

Rachael looked up in some alarm, for the im- 

sioned tone of her visitor displeased her. 

he reached towards the bell to summon a 
friendly interruption, but Upton sprang to her 
side, and catching hold of her hand, defeated 
her purpose, at the same time retaining his 
hold upon the hand, which she vainly struggled 
to free. 

“ Mr. Upton,” she cried, alternately flushing 
with anger and paling with alarm, “I beg that 
you will leave me. I donot wish—I have not 
deserved this treatment.” 

** Rachael, my dear, my sorely-tried cousin,” 
he replied, “I implore you not to distrust me. 
Do not fear me. Do not look so pale, so agi- 
tated. Do not turn from meas if I were your 
enemy. I did not come here to-day to tell you 
all which is on my mind, but the sight of your 
helplessness, your weakness, moves me to speak. 
Rachael, can you not see, have you not long 
seen, that loveliness and innocence such as 
yours can only produce one feeling in the 
breast of a man who, for months, has dwelt 
under the same roof with you—who has watched 
your noble course—who has heard your sweet 
voice and——” 

Rachael struggled to her feet, and holding 
upon the mantelpiece for support, cried: 

“Mr. Upton, forbear! For shame, for shame! 
Remember to whom you speak. The funeral 
pyre of your cousin—of my husband—is not yet 
cold, and do you now make unholy protesta- 
tions to me, his widow ?” 

“They are not unholy protestations!” cried 
Upton, warmly. ‘I grant that prudence would 
have counselled another and a later day upon 
which to name them, but when did ardent, 
honourable love ever stop its voice at the bid- 
ding of cold prudence? I can no longer remain 
silent. Do not quit Ashurst. Remain as its 
mistress ; become my wife !” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, shrinking back and 
away from Upton’s outstretched arms, who ad- 
vanced as if to embrace her. “Leave me! 
Spare me! I will not remain. Ashurst is hate- 
fulto me. I——” 

“Then we will quit Ashurst together and 
make for ourselves a more beautiful home, 
around which pleasanter associations will cluster. 
Only tell me that you do not discard my suit, 
and whereyer you choose to go there will I 
follow.” 

«“No!no!no!” the girl again cried, leaning 
against the wall behind her and stretching out 
her hands defensively. ‘Say nothing more! 
Leave me before I am tempted to utter all that 
I feel!” 





“Do so, Rachael,” persisted Upton, again 
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own and pressing it, with so violent a clasp that 
suddenly from one of. the ,scarcely healed 
wounds the blood gushed forth, dying the hand 
and even the snowy linen cuff of the passionate 
lover. “Keep nathing concealed from me. ‘Tell 
me why you drive yourself from Ashurst ? Why 
you turn from me with such ill-disguised 
affright.” 

The young girl looked, wildly into the face of 
her companion. Her lips, parted as if she were 
abont to speak, but some impulse. kept them 
from uttering the words which trembled thereon. 

“ Speak! Answer me frankly,” Upton cried. 
Why do.you: fiy from Ashurst.and from the pro- 
tection which I urge upon, you, ?” 

* Because,” e said, breathlessly, half 
audibly, “ had it not been.for you Ashurst wonld 
not have lost.its master. .Had it not been for 
you my husband would not. have died. There- 
fore spall I no, longer, remain under the same 
roof with his—--” 

The jast word was imandible. It died away 
in shuddering silene. Upton, grasping her 
hand more cruelly still, hissed in her-ear : 

“ Finish what you would have said! What 
is that final word you almost uttered? Speak 
it, I say, and let me hear the fonl aspersion 
which you harbour !” 

The strain upon her nerves was too great for 
the invalid girl. The blood from her wounded 
hand trickled, down upon Upton’s. wrist and axm. 
A dense cloud seemed to fall upon her senses. 
She. cried aloud in pain and terror. 

She thonght she had received a dastardly 
blow from her tormentor, for suddenly her breast 
was violently struck, and.there rang:in her. ears 
aloud sound which filled ner with new alarm. 
Startled and brought back to consciousness by 
this new fear, she opened her eyes. Across her 
breast there rested Pluto's large form, as having 
reared himself upon his. hind legs, he now stood 
protecting his. beloved mistress, and confronting 
her pareseny with glaring eyes and flashing 
teeth. 

Upton fell- back; he.met the dog’s angry 
glancefor a second; he raised his hand to hurl 
the animal from his.path. The.dog noted the 


taking one of the outstretched hands within his | 





schemes. 


turned to bitterness. 


could be pursued. 


the most congenial .to himself. 
reveries were interrupted by a servant annonne 
ing the arrival of a certain legakcou 
Ashurst. 


* Ah! good evening, Deplaine;” Upton said 
as the lawyer entered the room. 


you.’ 


divested himself of his multifarious . wraps 


ment. 


before which he seated: himself. 


down low the better to pender vanious vengeful} client’s. mood. 


The love which he had that day professed for| tuate. One shouldn’t always e1 
his cousin’s young wife had suddenly -beem|)same mind. How .woultthe- world progress if 
Repulsed. and humbled | we were always twanging the same string ? Yon 
by cher, there ranked within his breast a} are perfectly right in re-considéring your former 
chagrin which was rapidly verging: toward hate. f 
With one of his inglination no :middie.course | monial one should first cousuit’ his own inclina- 
He felt that he had -been-}) tions.and ‘iterests.”’ 
most grossly ill-used, and he was determined: to 
wipe out the indignity he eden tee his.com panion’s compliant humour, unblashingly 
ark | res : 


The man merely glanced .at the: bandaged+|.canse: 
throat, but made no comment thercon. He:} Upton nodded, but stilllooked grimly at his 
adviser 


thereby revealing a middle-aged personage, of. 1 
erafty countenance, and slow, caleulating move-'| you wanted: this affair which-you “spoke about 

Without stopping to multiply svords with:his 
host and client, be drew frdm his pocket a:bulky-|.that end.; but-now that you've ehanged your 
package of| papers, which hedaid upon the table 


Prompt, as usual, I see,” said Upton, tunn- 


ing up the lights. 
let grass grow under your feet, 
Deplaine ?” 


and replied : 


hear. 


grows, worse by delay.” 


looking at a memorandum in hisihand, said: 


“You are nat the manto:|:don’t you's 
are you, 


The man thus complimented smiled grimly, 
ep 

“Tm afraid, Mr. Upton, yon will not be so 

well satisfied with the result.of my promptmess. 

I do not bring you the news -you would like to 


“ Well, whether it’s good or bad,:let’s hear it 
and have.it over,” returned Upton. ‘Bad news, one of:the strongest being:that-by so doing you 


The lawyer sorted over some papers, then 


‘I find it will be impossible for you:to. carry 
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long winter evenings, he tuned . the lights},he said, suddenly throwing himself ‘into his 








“I think I exactly understand 
‘the present state of your mind. Feelings’ fluc- 
to Be of the 


determination, and especially in matters matri- 
Upton, who had calculated beforehand upon 


-| - “ Well, but:how. the dence,‘Deplaine, are you 


or, who-} to.turn: about-now and unio all that has ‘been 
of late had made frequent. and long visits to: done?” L 


The man looked significantly ‘at the ques- 
, | tioner, smiled craftily, and drew his chairnearer 


« You have} his patron. 
come at the right time. Iam under the: weather) 
you see, or 1 would have gone to.town to consnult,|:tone, ““sometimes keep cettain things to our- 


“'We lawyers,” he ‘said,in a ‘confidential 


.sélves which we:think might injure 6ur ¢lient’s 


“For instance;”’ Deplaine went on,” “ when 


last week.to.go smoothly on, I was‘bound, you 
know, to gee nothing but what would further 


mind, why, I can open my eyes to some other 
things that I didn’t care to see before.” 

«‘Vhe dence!” exclaimed “Upten. “Why 
plain! Idon’t:feel ‘like guess- 
ing riddles to-night. What mean ‘dodge are 
you upto?” 

Unabashed by this curt speech, 'Deplaine 
leant back in his chair and began rehearsing 
his client’s wishes. 

“Last week; he said, “you wanted ‘to marry 
youricousin’s widow.” 

Upton grunted a surly assent. 

« You wanted to marry her for various reasons, 
would get. a gure upon the:shole of her 
husband/s,estate.”” 

Again Upton grunted an affirmative. 

¢ And so youset meat work:to-collect every 


threatening movement, and before.Upton’s hand | out the designs you —_ of. Your cousin’s | possible .evidence as to the legality of her 


fell he made a wild rushing spring. 

Rachael saw Pluto’s savage teeth aimed:for 
the man’s throat, saw a fierce onset, a wild, 
tumultuons struggle .as man and. beast .went 
rolling on the floor. A mgment later the,terri- 
fied girl threw herself upon the combatants, and 
at lenge sneceeded jn making the dog let.go 
his.hold. 

Upton.struggled to his feet, cowed, terrified, 
revengeful; his dress in the greatest disorder, 
the bloed flowing from woundsin bis neck made 
by the animal’s sharp fangs. Pluto, scarcely 
held in check by his .mistress’s feeble hand, 
glared growlingly at his foe. 

“Leave the room, instantly!” gasped: Rachael, 
expecting nething less than that the dog, 
breaking away from -her hold, would make 
another and a deadlier spring. ‘For heaven’s 
sake leave the room without another 
instant’s delay. Fly, I say! I cannot hold 
him back much longer. My wounded hands 
are weak! See, they are already;covered with 
blood 

Upton gazed—he glared at the speaker.as;he 
put his hand to his torn cheek and mechanically 
wiped the blood therefrom. 

“Madame,” he said, in a.hoarse, passionate 
whisper, “I believe I am indebted to you for 
this. I shall remember the obligation. I shall 
not let the debt lie long unrequited.” 

He turned slowly toward the door as though 
there was no infuriated beast struggling to make 
another deadly spring. Rachael succeeded in 
holding the animal until the door closed ppon 
her antagonist. Then she let go, and fell 
helpless—almost senseless—upon her couch. 

Later that evening Mark Upton sat alone in 
his library, brooding deeply. His nerves had 
scarcely recovered the shock put upon them by 
Pluto’s dangerous assault. His wounds, which 
proved not to be of a serious nature, had been 
dressed by Thomas, his valet: and now, sitting 
in the place he usually occupied during those 





widow is entitled .to 


of the marriage certificate which you preserved, 


as you hinted when last wemet, the whole thin 
can be happily arranged. Then the estate will 
remain virtually undivided, and you, as :Mes, 


could suggest, or adivisea more felicitous arrange; 
ment. 


would:beia most desirable adjunct toherfortune 
and, without doubt, she, on her part, would 
easily recognise the advantages. arising froni a 
union with you. Solet me congratulate you, Mr, 
Upton——” 5 

* Shut up!’ :internupted Upton, witha _rade- 
ness sO stantling that the pliant lawyer 


prise. 

«« Yon mustn’t bein such a -hurry with your 
congratulations,” Upton went on. ““’vechanged 
my mind. I shan’t marry the woman. She may 


°O ” 


He muttered other words in.an angry under- 
tone, the spirit of which the lawyer sufficiently, 
understood. Hrom under his bushy eyebrows 
the latter moted the great perturbation of 
his host, and by a quick intuition divined jits 
cause. 

“Twe changed my mind about that matter;” 
Upten repeated. ‘“‘ My cousin’s widow and’ I 
are no longer friends. Indeed, she has ‘so .out- 
raged my better feelimgs that Iam willing :to 
spend the. whole of my portion ofthis estate, be 
it large or small, if thereby I:can deprive her of 
any share in it.” 

The lawyer caught at the: vehement declara- 
tion. 

“ There is nothiag impossible under the sun,” 





é@ largest share of his 
estate. I haweexamined and proved the validity 


Mrs. Aveling’s claims are larger and. prior |:that.certificate 


to your own, but,’ and here the man smiled | whole thing. There isn’t’ a court in ‘the’ land 
blandly upon:his client, ‘but if you marry her, |: which could annul the marriage.’ 


started and flushed fiery ned in angry sur- |}, 


marriage,” 

“ Wall, D.don’t deny it,” growled Upton. 

“‘T obeyed you,” Deplaine went on, ‘With 
i ‘you gave mel established the 


“Tkmew that befone;’’ Upton gruffly an- 
swered. 
“ Wiell, sir, as I now understand you, you 


Aveling’s second husband, will undoubtedly | don’t want the. wife, but you still want the 
have control of the .whdole. I don’t think’ I} money,” 


“Of course; you :didn’tithink me ‘so foolish 


‘his young widow, whom [ think you |:asto'think 'I’d wamt to give up'the money, I 
deseribed as being of uncommon attractians, }: 


hope.” 
“Oh! no by no means, no,” Deplaine-heartily 


per ae breaking out |into what to his 
-hearer:seemed an entirely irrelevant remark, he 
exclaimed: M 
“6L tell. you, Upton, I’m a lucky dog! A 
deuced lucky dog! Now you might have 
searched the.country over and not come across 
.@ man sollucky.as: 1!” 
“ Get along with your luck!” cried: his iras- 
ciblethearer, ‘with great zudeness. “What do 
you.suppose L-eare:for your luck, when I’m in 
such.a muddle myseif:?” 
“My dear sir,’ Deplaine replied; leaning 
forward and laying a confidential forefinger on 
| Upton’s arm,’ “a true legal adviser—one who 
has the interests of his client entirely at-heart 
—always identifies himself with the cause of his 
patron. Therefore, my good sir, when I spoke 
of my.extracrdinary luck 1 meant youy extra- 
ordinary luck.” — 

Well, go.on.” 
Deplaine drew’his chair still nearer that of 
his companion, so. near ‘that ‘his face almost 
touched that of Upton. 
“saw Holmes to-day,” he said, 
Upton started. f 
«Ha! you did!’ ‘he replied, with a quick 
glance of inquiry in Deplaine’s face. 
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“Yes,” the latter repeated, .““I saw Holmes housekeeper, as after steadily regarding her 
a 


to-day. 
- Well.” 
«What do ‘you think he’s done ?” 
«I don’t know,” answered Upton, nervously, 


young mistress’s face she saw that her deter- 
mination could not be successfully combatted. 


Rachael smiled. 
‘Iam going to that large brick building be- 


for Holmes was capable and had it in his power | low Custer’s Bridge.” 


to do many alarming things. 


“To the hospital?” ejaculated Mrs. Mark- 


The lawyer, for a few brief, moments, studied | ham, holding up her hands. “An Aveling going 


and secretly enjoyed the apprehension which he 

saw depicted upon his client’s face. Then in the 

same confidential undertone he said: °° 
“ He's found the.old woman.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Snvere mental trials, while they: frequently 
enieeble and often endanger the physical system, 
sometimes arouse,it to greater activity and.en- 
durance. Good constitutions, however, and a 
noble, concentrated effort are essential to. such 
results, and this, -was especially exemplified in 
the case of Rachael Aveling when, after her 
painful interview with Mark Upton, she arose 
iy the momentary weakness whith assailed 

er. 

She knew that from the moment of, his de- 
parture her own, stay in that house was im- 
possible. She had. contemplated and accepted 
the fact. kefore, yet, considered that she could 
awaita sufficient.return of strength before start- 
ing out into the untried world, but now--she 
knew. that sick orwell, weak or strong,. she 
must go at once. Mrs. Markham opportunely 
entered, the reom but afew moments after 
Upten’s departure. 

«What is the matter, ma’am ?” she asked, 
when, by a glance at her patient’s flushed cheek 
and nervous bearing, she knew that she was 
labouring under some great excitement. “What 
has happened since I left you an hour ago? 
You lok ‘frightened—almost ready to drop or 
die, my dear. Have you had a.seare?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs./Markham, I have:had: a 
great fright,” Rachael replied. “Mr. Upton 
has been ‘here;:wehave had unpleasantiwords. 
He alarmed me ‘beyond expression. " Pluto 
sprang to my aid. He threw'Mr. Uptonidown, 
and I greatly fear something dreadful would 
have happened if I had not pulled:the dog:away 
and held him while-Mr., Upton escaped from the 
room.” 

* Houmph! I daresay: Pluto served him-rig¢ht,” 
the housekeeper muttered ; for between hersélf 
and “‘Mr. Mark” ‘there never had existed any 
special degree of'liking. “So it was to dress 
his wounds, was it, that his man came running 
to me. awhile ago for arniea and salve? But, 
dearie me, ma’am, why should you- be so put out 
about it? Mr. Mark bas only himself to thank 
for what happened. If hevhadn*t eome here 
where he:has no: business and frightened you 80 


to a hospital !” 

“Why not? If the people thene will admit 
me I shall consider myself most forpunate.” 

« But to think of an Aweling running away 
from Ashurst and going to,a hospital!” xeiter- 
ated the housekeeper. /*Hosw tt will set-people 
to talking!’ 

“They may talk as much as they please, Mrs. 
Markham. They cannopspeak of anything half so 
= as what I should/feel if I were to remain 

ere.” 

*«But to a hospital, to,a common ag! in- 
stitution, where, Syou ll catchthe.small- 
pox and all sorts ie diseases!” 

Again Rachael smiled. 

“T’m not afraigt of anything. of that kind, 
Mrs, Markham, Jf I coulg I would go there 
to-night, but peghaps it wonld be. better to wait 
until to-morrosy,morning.”  - 

«Yes, my dean, yov’re right there, at least,” 
returned the woman, heartily, “Beyhaps in 
the morning, after yon’ve—-had.a ge night’s 
sleep, you'll thimk better of it, amd decide not 
to go at all.” 

Rachael shook: her head: 

a. shall goin the morning,” shefirmly xe- 
plied. 

“ How do you know they, will take you?” the. 
housekeeper asked, trying amother di ive 
tack. ‘Indeed, now I think of it, I almost 
know they won’t, for I heand: only yesterday 
that se, many patients have.lately come-up from 
the city that the wards are,all iu pone aa 
sent word to town;that no,moxe can be, accom- 
moda o 


“That is really very good mems;” neplied, 
Rachael, slipping away fromthe good woman’s:|' 


kindly meant disconragement. “Tf thane ane 


so many sick people there, they, gp rm 
apply for 


great yeed of murses.and a 
as such, not as.a.patient, thag IL i 
admission?” 

«You a.nuree—angttendaat in, a hospital!” 
echoed Mrs. Markham. 

Then, after an astonished pause, she added : 

“It’s of no use for you to talk any more about 
it, mydear.. You mustn’t go; besides, what 
could youdo? You are not able to wait upon 
yourself.” 

«Am I not?” returned Rachael, cheerily, 
ising from her chair, “See, Mrs. Markham, 
how suddenly I’ve grown strong. This morning 
T couldn’t walk across the floor without the help 
of something to steady myself, and now IT can 
go not only, without help, but I feel almost as 


that even the dog couldn’t stand it, he wouldn’t well as ever. I did.” 


haye got ‘hurt. It'll bea good lesson-to him, 
ma'am. TPm-very glad Pinto wasiathand—very 
glad, indeed:” i 

“Oh ! but, Mrs. Markham, don’t you ‘see'that 
after this I cannot stay here any longer?” 

‘Nonsense ! ma'am-—if you'll excuse the: word 
~-nonsense:!! You've as much right hete-as he 
ere 4 ne too !” 1.04 

«But n’t want any right here,” persisted 
Rachael. “must: go ‘away to-day. mr must, 
indeed. I cannot—I willnot' stay” 

* Nonsense 
excuse the word. I don’t believe in girls and 
women-folks running. about the eountry -be- 
cause they think they can’t stay at home, It 
ain’t natural, and they don’t get mo sympathy 
from people when they do it. Mr. Mazxk has his 
lawyer, and why shouldn’t you have one? And 
then see, if if comes to anyone’s golag away 
from Ashurst, if you haven’t the best right to 
ny, Let him be the one to go, if amyone 

s 


: But the distressed girl shook her head reso- 
utely. 

“Pray do not make my position worse than it 
already is,” she said. “Early to-morrow morn- | 
ing I shall go away.” 

“Where will you go, my dear?” asked the | 





in, ma’am—hoping you'll still |. 


And, indeed, the good woman did look upon 
her patient with wonder as she walked firmly 
and resolutely about the room, actively setting 
things to rights and. seeming quite like her old 


self. 

* Tt ig all false strength, ma’am,” the house- 
keeper said. “Your fright has made you 
menvous, and it is your nerves which are keep- 
ing you up to-night. ‘To-morrow you'll feel 
weaker than ever. I know how such things 
work with sick people. .Come, now, ma’am, 
you'd better go.to bed, for you’ve had enough 
excitement for one day.” ‘ 

Rachael did. not dispute nor disobey this well- 
intended mandate. e passed into her hed- 
room, and was.about retiring for the night, 
when suddenly she heard, without her window, 
the sharp report of a pistol, followed by a short 
hark 4nd then.a howl of pain. 

“Pluto!” the girl shricked, rushing to the 
window and dashing it wide open. ‘They are 
hing Pluto for. what he did this afternoon.” 

And sure enough, when the window was 


opened, the dog came bounding in, though not 


with his usual welcoming spring, for it was 
with evident pain that he gained the low sill, 
while from his shaggy side there trickled a 
stream of blood. 


Another scream of alarm burst from the lips 
of botk Rachael-and the housekeeper as the dog 
sprang in, for a billet following fast behind 
him, missing its aim, came crashing through the 
pane heside them. 

** What isthe meaning of this?” demanded 
Rachael, fearlessly, placing herself before the 
wounded dog and speaking to someone who, in 
the semi-darkness of early evening, now came 
up to where she was standing. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage, 
Thomas ?” she repeated, as.she recognised one 
of the house-servants. 

The man touched his hat in a half surly 
manner as he replied: 

“If you please, ma'am, I’m only doing as Mr. 
Upton ordered. He says the dog is dangerous 
and must be shot,” 

“The dog is not dangerous when he is not 
interfered with, and he shall not be shot,” re- 
turned Rachagly with spirited determination. 
Go back to Mr. Wpton and tell; him I will not 
allow my rights.in this partof the house to be 
infringed.” 

“Ttseems to me, ma’am,” the man insolently 
rejoined, “that Mr. Upton hag the right to say 
what shall or sha’n’t\be done here.” 

“Tt makes no difference what you think,” 
answered Rachael, waxing more and more in- 
dignant. ‘‘ My dog was upon ground which my 
husband especially allotted to my own use, and 
upon that ground neither you nor your master 
have the faintest right to trespass, particularly 
upon such.a murderous errandjas this. So I tell 
you again, go hack to your master and tell him 
from me that if any one whosoever makes 
another attempt upon the life of this animal he 
shall repent it most bitterly. Doyou hear?” 

The man steed where he cquid hear every 
tone of her anger-laden voice and see every flasin 


| of her indi, teyes. His ownsullen glances 


fell ben hens, and muttering something in 
reply, he was. about turning away, when Mrs. 
‘Markham spoke up. 

Aint you ashamed of yourself, Thomas,” 
ishe,said, “ shooting ab a poor, harmless, dumb 
‘oreature yho’s.always let you.alone? You and 
your master might be. upyto better business, one 
‘wanjd think.” Cae 

could have gone on indefinitely waxing 
hotter.ayd’ hotter jn her wrath, for the faithful 


with her as with his mistress, but her medical 
skill was in requisition ; so shutting the window 
with a sharp slam, she turned toward the 
wounded dog, who had dragged himself to his 
accustomed place upon the hearth-rug and was 
looking pitifully into the face of the beloved 
mistress who knelt -heside him. 

*¢Oh, Mrs. Markham !” she cried, the tears. 
streaming from her eyes. “Think of the cruelty 
of this thing, the dastardly, cold-blooded cruelty ° 
See this great wound in my poor Pluto’s side. 
Qh! I would rather.it had happened to me, for 
what shall I do if my old friend dies! I did 
not know how much I loved him until now !’” 
and lifting the dog’s great head upon her lap, 
she bent down and kissed-him. 

Meanwhile the housekeeper was busy examin- 
ing the wounded side. She bropght warm water 
and washed the gory spot. She took out her 
scissors and trimmed the shaggy hair from 
about it, and then with the same skilfnl hand 
with whieh she had often ministered upon 
similar and worse occasions, she probed the 
wound and applied soothing, healing salves. 

“Don’t mourn forthe poor beast, ma’am,’* 
she said, after she had examined and ascertained 
the extent of ‘his wounds. “The hurt is bad 
enough, but Pluto won't die of it. "Twas a 
cowardly thing to try to kill the noble fellow, 
but we'll keep him close until it’s safe for him 
to go about again.” 

“‘Pluto’s safety is another reason which urges 
me to leave Ashurst,” replied Rachael, drying 
her eyes, when the housekeeper’s comforting 
assurance reached her ears. 

She still held the animal’s great head upon 
her lap, he seeming to know that kind friends 
understood his sufferings and were trying to 
alleviate them. 





(To ve Continued) 


Pluto had become almost as great a favourite 
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THE SCHOOL-TEACHER’S BEAU. 


> 





Tue little village of C—— was thrown into 
quite a commotion, one fine morning, by the 
arrival of the young school-teacher. Miss Adams 
and her aunt took possession of a snug little 
cottage in the principal streetand just opposite 
the residence of Miss Martha Prim, a maiden 
lady of questionable age—meaning it would 
not be prudent to ask her age—who was peeping 
through the blinds as Miss Adams and her aunt 
alighted from the carriage; and such good use 
did Miss Prim make of her eyes that, in less 
than three hours afterwards, the whole village 
of C—— wes in possession of a full description 
of the new school-teacher, even to the fact that 
her dress was terribly “ be-ruffied and flounced.” 

“A pretty school-mistress she’ll make, with 
all her furbelows and long curls flying, and her 
nineteen or twenty years,” was Miss Prim’s final 
comment. ; 

Now, to tell the truth, Miss Martha Prim had 
made up her mind to dislike the new school- 
mistress, and had she been as old and wrinkled 
as herself, instead of a beautiful young girl of 






































Miss Martha’s feelings in the very least. She 
had herself applied for that very school, 
although, when questioned about it, she always 
replied that upon reconsidering the matter, she 
had made up her mind she did not want the 











[A SURPRISE. | 


twenty summers, it would not have changed | 





school; but contrary to this there was an inti- 
mation of “sour grapes” going the rounds, and, 
for sete what everybody said proved to be the 
truth. 

Quite unconscious of the malignant eyes that 
were peeping at her through the blinds of the 
opposite house, Miss Adams with her aunt 
entered the cottage, which had been made tidy 
and cheerful by the servant who had been sent 
in advance of them. 

The young girl took off her wraps and assisted 
her aunt with hers, then, drawing an easy chair 
for her to the bright fire, which, after their 
long ride in the cool morning air, looked very 
inviting, and placing a stool near,she sat down 
upon it. 

“Oh, auntie, isn’t it nice here? I think we 
shall like our new home very much.” 

«Yes, dear, I think we shall,” replied the lady, 
caressing thé curly head that rested in her lap. 
** And I do hope you will get along very nicely 
with your school.” 

«« Never fear for me, auntie !”’ was the cheerful 
reply. 

There was silence fora few moments, anda 
sad, thoughtful look crept into the girl’s 
face as she sat gazing in the fire. When 
at last she raised her brown eyes to her aunt’s 
face, there was a pleading look in them as she 
said, softly: 

“We three could be so very happy together 
if you would only forgive——” 

“ Hush!” was the almost harsh interruption. 


« But, aunt,” still the young girl pleaded, “it 
is two years since we have he much from 
him ; perhaps he is not so wild, and is doing 
well now.” 

“No, no, Lucy. Itis useless to argwe further, 
and we may as well change the conversation.” 

The young girl could not repressa sigh as she 
thought how useless it was, indeed ; for, though 
kind and gentle in some respects, her aunt was 
stern and inexorable in others. 

The Monday following, Lucy Adams took fer 
place as mistress in the little school-house of 
C——, and began in good earnest the task before 
her. She progressed finely. Thechildren grew 
to like their young teacher very much, and no 
one among the parents seemed particularly dis- 
posed to find fault. 

Miss Martha Prim called upon her new 
neighbours, and so did quite a number of others; 
but Mrs. Needham and her niece appeared rather 
reserved in manner, and did not urge them to 
repeat the —in fact, Mrs. Needham gave 
them a gentle hint that she was well contented 
with only the society of her niece. After a 
consultation, the general verdict was that Mrs. 
Needham and her niece were “ very proud and 
stuck-up.” 

Mrs. Prim’s overtures towards friendship had 
been met rather coldly, and she secretly deter- 
mined to watch her neighbours very vigilantly, 
in the hope of finding some flaw in their 
conduct with whith she might attack them and 
have her revenge. Time will disclose how well 
she succeeded. 

At last a whisper went the rounds of C—, 
accompanied with ominous head-shakes, to the 
effect that the school-teacher had a beau. A 
dashing young man was staying at the only hote} 
the village boasted, and these two had been 
seen walking together and talking very low and 
confidentially. 

** And actually,” said Miss Prim, “I haveseen 
him put his arm around her more than once ; 
nor is this all,” she would add, lowering her 
voice to almost a whisper, and assuming a horri- 
fied look. “Night after night a bright light 
has been seen shining from the windows at Mus. 
Needham’s until midnight, and the Lord only 
knows how much later. To think that such 
things should be going on right before our 
very eyes, and in a village enlightened by the 
gospel !” 

One night Miss Prim determined to know 
what time the school-teacher’s beau went away. 
She felt it her ‘“ bounden duty,” therefore, 
wrapping herself in a large shawl, this martyr 
to the right (?) stationed herself by a window 
commanding a good view of the cottage, and 
faithfully watched for the coming man. 

Eleven, twelve, then one o’clock, and still that 
light shone from the cottage, and still Miss 
Prim kept watch. The fire had long since died 
out, and her teeth fairly chattered in her head— 
the easier that they were false. It was disagree- 
able sitting there in the cold; still, she would 
feel well repaid for it the next day, to be able to 
relate what time “that hussey ” kept her beau. 
Just as the clock struck two the light went 
out; but oh, horror of horrors, the bean didn’t. 
Miss Prim could scarcely credit her senses, and 
to be sure that there could be no mistake about 
it she watched a few moments longer, secretly 
hoping that she would not hear the gate-latch 
click, and she did not. 

The next morning, before ten o’clock, Miss 
Prim put on her bonnet, and took her knitting, 
preparatory to calling on and consulting her 
most intimate friend and a congenial spirit 
for the gossipping, mischief-making old maid. 
Mrs. Smith was a vinegar-visaged scold, who 
made life almost unendurable for her husband 
and the orphan niece who lived with them. But 
Miss Martha was detained a few minutes by 
another congenial spirit, Mrs. Reed by name, 
who rapped at the door just as Miss Prim was 
about to take her leave. 

**Good mornin’, Miss Prim! I declare you’ve 
got your things on all ready fora start. I’m 
sorry I came to hinder you; but, as I was 


















“He has tried my patience too long for that.” 
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in a few minutes and see how you was gettin’ 
along.” 

«Take off your things, Mrs, Reed,” said Miss 
Prim, mentally wishing her in Greenland. “ You 
won’t hinder me at all. I was only going te make 
a short call, and I can put it off till another time. 
I like to have my neighbours drop in. It makes 
it pleasant-like.” . 

“Great doings over there,” remarked the 
talkative Mrs. Reed, indicating the cottage bya 
nod of her head in that direction. 

“TI should think so!” replied the talkative 
Miss Prim, emphatically. 

“Yes, indeed!” continued Mrs. Reed, “and 
it’s my opinion there’ll be an elopement before 
long.” 

«An elopement? The Lord deliver us!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Martha, throwing up her hands in 
horror. ‘ You don’t say so, Mrs. Reed! What 
makes you think so ?” 

“TI guess you'll think so too when I tell you 
what my boy Jim heard them talking about 
down at Willow Lake. He was settin’ there on 
the bank, when the school-marm and that.young 
man who is with her so much lately, come down 
to the lake. They didn’t seem to see Jin—I 
suppose the bushes hid him from sight—and he 
said they kept right on talking. He appeared 
to be coaxing her to leave her aunt and go away 
with him—said he was in a good business and 
making a great deal of money, and they would 
be so happy together, and allsuch nonsense. She 
didn’t seem to want to go, but said she’d think 
about it.” 

* Well, if that don’t beat everything! I sup- 
pose Mrs. Needham won’t let her marry him; 
but I should think she would put a stop to his 
coming there every night and staying so late. 
It’s my opinion she isn’t much, any way. Oh, 
the depravity of the human heart !” 

“That’s just what I think about it, Miss 
Prim. There! I like to have forgot about that 
piece of paperI picked up. Just asI come in 
front of the house and was about to cross the 
street, I noticed a bit of paper floating out of 
one of the upstairs windows. The wind took 

it, and it fluttered over the fence and fell at my 
feet. I noticed there was writin’ on it, so I put 
it in my pocket. I can’t read some writin’, and 
maybe you can make it out better’n I can,” she 
added, handing Miss Martha a crumpled bit of 


paper. 

fr Mrs. Reed had said she could not read any 
writing at allshe would have come nearer the 
trath. 

Miss Prim smoothed ovt the paper, and, 
emphasising every word, read as follows: 


“Iam weary of this life, and have made up 
my mind to put an end to it by leaving him who 
is my husband only in name, and do as you 
requested me at our last meeting—fly with you. 
We can place miles between us and this hateful 
place, and in some secluded spot——” 


Here it ended abruptly, the rest having been 
torn off. 

The two women gazed at each other a moment 
in horrified silence. 

“ Awful!” 

“ Dreadful !”’ 

“It is terrible, such goings on right in our 
midst!’ groaned Miss Prim. “And she a 
married woman! I wonder the airth don’t open 
and swallow the house up, and that dreadful 
creature in it.” 

“T should think it would; but what shall we 
do about it? It is our duty to do something.” 

“ Yes, it is our duty. I think we had better 
see the minister and talk it over.” 

“I suppose that'll be the best plan. But, 
really, Miss Prim, I didn’t mean to stay so long. 
I must be going.” 

“Dreadful! dreadful!” soliloquised Miss 
Prim, after her visitor had gone, as she locked 
the door and hurried over to Mrs. Smith’s. 

Mrs. Smith and her niece were in the kitchen, 
deep in the mysteries of the Wednesday's 
baking. Pretty Susie Evarts stood over the 
kneading-trough, when, glancing out of the 
window, she spied Miss Srim rapidly striding 
towards the house. 


“Aunt Mary, here comes that—no, I won’t 
say it—Miss Prim.” 

**Detestable old maid,” she meant to have 
said. 
‘Goodness’ gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 
And all this baking to attend to! I do wish 
she would stay at home—her tongue is ever- 
lastingly long.” 

“IT guess you can spare her a few moments. 
I'll try and work as fast asI can. You two 
seem to enjoy talking together so much,” 
Susie added, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye. 

“Susan Evarts, no slurs if you please,’ 
Mrs. Smith sharply. 

Susie looked up very meekly. In the mean- 
time, Miss Prim had reached the front door and 
was plying the knocker vigorously. 

** Go to the door, Susie—but, stop !—I will go 
myself,” 

Mrs. Smith hurriedly exchanged her soiled 
apron for a clean one, then admitted her 
visitor. 

* Good-morning, Miss Prim. Walk right in. 
I’m so glad you have come! I was just saying 
to Susie that it was real lonesome now-a-days, 
and I wondered why the neighbours didn’t come 
in oftener.” 

“Law! Mrs. Smith, it seems to me that I 
come often. I have no one to talk to, and I 
get lonesome; so I thought I would take my 
knitting and run over a few minutes ; but don’t 
let me hinder you,” she said, seating herself in 
the arm-chair. 

“Not at all, Miss Prim ; Susie can get along 
very well alone. I’m so glad you’ve come! I’ve 
been wanting to see you and have a talk, seeing 
you lived near that school-marm, and perhaps 
would know the truth of these awful stories that 
are going round about her.” 

«« They’re all true, every word of them!” and 
Miss Martha Prim settled herself comfortably in 
the easy-chair, preparatory to giving Mrs. Smith 
a history of the particulars. 

Susie, out in the kitchen, heard everything, 
and thought, with a shrug of her plump 
shoulders : 

“ Poor Miss Adams! Now she'll have to take 
it for the next few hours. I don’t believe a 
word of what people tell about her. I do think 
if it wasn’t for such old gossipsas Aunt Mary 
and Miss Prim, there would be less trouble in 
the world. When a person does wrong, instead 
of feeling sorry, they appear to be glad that they 
have something to talk about. I suppose it is 
very disrespectful for me to be thinking this 
way; but I can’t help it; sothere!’ and the 
little fist was thrust energetically into the dough 
she was kneading. 

An hour later, Susie. gave a sigh of relief, 
as she looked after the retreating form of Miss 
Prim. 

“ How I should hate to have that woman get 
angry at me!” was her mental comment. 

The next Sabbath, when Lucy Adams entered 
the church, she was the obrerved of all obser- 
vers. Although she had never been intimate 
with any of the young ladies of C—, it was 
rather hard after service to have them pass her 
by with a scornful toss of their heads, without 
deigning a word in response to her pleasant 
“*good-morning.” The only one who spoke to 
her was our friend, Susie Evarts; she pressed 
her hand and whispered softly : 

“Never mind them, Miss Adams; I know 
what they tell of you is false, and—and, if you 
will let me, I will be your friend always.” 

Thank you, dear; I accept your friendship 
as a precious gift; but I do not mind them 
much. They will be heartily ashamed of it some 
day.” 

The two girls walked along together in almost 
entire, silence until they came to Susie’s home, 
where they were obliged to separate ; but Susie 
lingered by the gate~with a wistful look in her 
soft eyes. 

She wanted to ask Lucy to come and see her, 
but even if she would accept of an invitation, 
Susie knew her aunt would not be willing for 
her to associate with Miss Adams, now that 
there was so much talk about her. 


, 


said 








“Do you ever get lonely, Miss Adams? I 
should think you would.” 

An odd little smile hovered about Lucy’s 
mouth as she guessed what was passing in 
Susie’s mind. 

“Not very lonely, dear; I have so much to 
take up my attention; but wouldn’t you like to 
come and see me? I tkink I can make it 
pleasant. I have quite a library of interesting 
books, anda piano. Do you like music ?” 

“Oh, so much!” exclaimed Susie, eagerly. 
*T shall surely come if you want me to.” 

“T do want you, Susie,” and Lucy Adams 
stooped and kissed the eager, flushed face, then 
turned and walked towards her own home. 

In spite of her words to Susie “she did not 
mind them much,” a shadow of pain lurked in 
her eyes as she recalled the slights she had that 
morning received. 

Susie’s delightful thoughts about the proposed 
visit to Miss Adam’s home changed to more 
gloomy ones as she slowly walked up the patn 
to the house; for she well knew her aunt had 
observed everything from the window, and would 
be ready with ascolding the moment she entered 
—nor was she mistaken. 

“Tshould think you and the school-mistress 
had got to be great friends, judging from what 
I see,” said her aunt, jerking out every word. 

Susie made no reply. 

“Susan Evarts!” 

« What is it, aunt ?” 

“What indeed! If you can’t find better 
company than Lucy Adams, you had better not 
have any.” 

“She appears in every way like a lady.” 

“Lady indeed! I would not be surprised if 
you should be taking her for a pattern the next 
thing; but, Susie Evarts, I want you to plainly 
understand that you must not ask her to come 
here as long as you stay here. I intend to keep 
you respectable, and you must keep out of her 
company or look fer anotherhome.” And Mrs. 
Smith turned angrily away. 

For once Susie paid no regard to her aunt’s 
commands, and many a stolen visit she paid to 
Lucy’s home. Often they went out fora walk, 
and sometimes they met the handsome stranger, 
whom Lucy introduced as Mr. Clifton. He 
always walked home with them, but never went 
into the house. 

‘How Lucy must love him!” mused simple 
little Susie, as she hurried homeward after one 
of her visits, with a delightful romance in bright 
red covers hidden under her shawl—one of the 
many books she had smuggled into her home, 
and read, and dreamed over slyly; then her 
heart beat quickly and her face grew warm, as 
she called to mind how that day she had 
suddenly looked up, and found his dark eyes 
studying her face intently. She could not help 
the remembrance giving hera thrill of pleasure ; 
but what right had she tothink of Lucy’s lover ? 
she asked herself with a sigh. One afternoon 
the three, Susie, Lucy, and Mr. Clifton, were 
loitering along by the lake, when Lucy left the 
two standing together, with the pretext of 
getting some wild-flowers a little further on. 

«« Susie—may I call you so ?—I have something 
I wish to tell you,” said Mr. Clifton, gazing down 
into the shy beautiful face with that same 
earnest look which had before set Susie’s heart 
to fluttering wildly. “Susie, during the short 
time I have known you, I have learned tolove 
you dearly. Say, darling, look up and tell me 
that you do love me just a little.” 

Susie gave a great gasp, and looked up in 
wonderment. 

“Oh, Mr. Clifton, please do not talk this way 
any more. What would Lucy say if shefknew it ?” 

“ Letus go and ask her,” he said with asmile. 
and, imprisoning one of Susie’s hands, he led 
her to meet Lucy. who was coming toward them 
in triumph, both hands full of flowers. 

“Lucy, what will you say when I tell you I 
love Susie and want her to be my wife?” 

“That if she loves you, I give my consent and 
blessing.” 

Susie opened wide her eyes in astonishment 
and looked from one to the other, perfectly 
bewildered. Lucy whispered a few words in 
her ear. 
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‘There, little wonderer, are you satisfied 
now ?” And Susie, with blushing face, said 
that she was. 

Happy little Susie,as she walked’ homeward, 
had hard work to realise that she was not 
dreaming; and, to convince herself to the 
contrary, she now and then stopped to admire 
the most beautiful ring she had éver seen, which 
glistened upon the figst finger of her left hand. 
She took the precaution'to slip it off and hide it 
in her pocket before she entered the house. 

Meantime, the good people of C—— had not 
been idle. A meeting had heen called by the 
trustees of the school, and it was decided that it 
would not do to trust the youthful minds to be 
trained by a person of such questionable 
character as Miss Lucy Adams, and the term 
being about to close, she was then to receive 
her dismissal. 

Someone must acquaint her with these pro- 
ceedings. The trustees shrank from it, and it 
was finally agreed that Miss Prim, Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Reed, as her chief accusers, should call 
upon her and overwhelm her with confusion, 
accompanied by the minister, who was to wind 
up the affair with a short sermon upon “ Cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.” 

Parson Simmons was a man after their own 
heart ; or, perhaps, taken in another light, they 
were after his heart—especially Miss Prim and 
the Widow Reed, who would either of them joy- 
fully hail the chance to change her name to 
Simmons. He possessed very little mind of his 
own, but was very conscientious respecting what 
he understood to be his duty, and -it was no 
difficult matter for these three women, Iifiss 
Adams’s accusers and: prominent members «f 
his church, to persuade him that it was‘his duty 
to call upon her and exhort her to reform. 

One fine afternoon the four started for Mrs. 
Needham’s, the three women secretly elated at 
the nature of their visit. Parson Simmons was 
grave and dignified, as he felt befitted his 
errand. Lucy and her aunt were sitting in the 
cosy little parlour, when suddenly there was a 
loud ringing of the door-bell. 

«IT wonder:who it can be?” exclaimed Lucy, 
rising to answer the summons. 

Mrs. Needham arose with astonishment visible 
upon her face.as Lucy ushered Parson Simmons, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Prim and Widow Reed into 
her presence. 

To what am I indebted for this visit ?” she 
icily inquired, after they were seated. 

She instinctively felt they were there from ‘no 
good will to her and Lucy, and treated them 
accordingly. Parson Simmons fidgetted, grew 
red, and attempted tospeak, but did not succeed, 
then sank back in his chair and looked help- 
lessly towards Miss Prim. She possessed more 
boldness, and stated their errand without 
further delay. 

Miss Prim had expected to see Lucy covered 
with confusion; but noticed with chagrin that 
she did not even change colour, and that a 
queer smile played about her mouth when she 
had finished her story. 

‘Brazen creature! Did you ever see such 
boldness ?”’ she whispered to Mrs. Smith. 

dust then the servant entered, and, placing 
a vote in Luey’s hand, immediately with- 
arew. 

Lucy tore open the note and read its contents 
without delay. We will take an author's privi- 
lege, and reveal them to our readers: 


“Dear Lucry:—Come immediately down to 
the spring. I have news at last that will interest 
you very much. R, C¢.” 

Lucy folded the note, and rising, said: 

«Please excuse me, I will returnjin a few 
minutes with proofs that I trust. will satisfy you 
all concerning my past conduct.” And she cast 
a triumphant glance towards Miss, Prim, who 
returned it with interest. 

Mrs. Needham remained,,silent with wonder, 
nor did anyone speak during Lucy’s absence. 
Sbre ran lightly from the house down to the 
spring ; there, leaning against.a sturdy oak tree, 
a‘vaiting her coming, was My. Clifton. Lucy was 
the first to,speak. 

** I cannot wait for particulars now ; you must 





return immediately to the house with me. There 
are some persons, there I wish to teach alessonto 
—you can tell me after they have gone. I have 
decided to-day that I will brave aunt ; if she will 
not be reconciled and give her consent, I will go 
without it.” 

“Tam glad of this, darling, but I think she 
will—and accompany us, too, for my innocence 
is at last proven.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” she’ responded, 
fervently. 

They had reached the house, and Lucy con- 
ducted Mr. Clifton into the sitting-room. 

*‘ Wait here untilI call you,” she said, and 
ran quickly up to her room. 

She returned in a moment with a large 
package of manuscripts in one hang, and a 
neatly-bound book in the other, and went into 
the parlour. : 

“Tam now prepared to defend myself,” she 
said, emphasising every word. “This,” she 
continued, pointing ‘to the package of manu- 
scripts, “‘is the ‘teacher’s bean.’ I will admit 
that it has kept me company night after nicht, 
until long after midnight, as my ever-watchful 
neighbour has stated,” and again she looked at 
Miss Prim, whose face was gradually losing 
some of its assurance, “‘and this isa copy of 
my book, which has been published, is success- 
ful, and from it I have realised a sum sufficient 
to make me independent of school-teaching—in 
fact, this'dismissal has only just anticipated my 
resignation. Mrs. Reed, if: you ‘will take the 
trouble to turn to the fifty-first pagé of this 
book, you will see the remainder of that letter 
you have in your possession, in which one of my 
characters states her intention of leaving her 
husband and eloping witha former lover. As 
for the gentleman you ladies have planned for 
me to elope with, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to you.” 

She stepped to the sitting-room door, entirely 
ignoring her aunt’s darkening countenance, and 
returned with Mr. Clifton. 

“My half-brother, Reginald Clifton; at your 
service.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst, they 
would not have ‘been more stupefied with 
astonishment. After a few moments of 
awkward silence, Parson Simmons arose and 
tried to stumble through an apology, after which 
he and his companions hurriedly took their 
leave. 

«Phere ! the house is freed fram them—TI can 
breathe easier now !” exclaimed Lucy, laughing. 
“I donot think they will interfere with other 
people’s business again very soon.” 

Mrs. Needham turned sternly to‘her nephew. 

“Reginald Clifton, why are you here ?” 


« Listen to me but a moment, aunt. Although 


no doubt in many ways I have been unworthy 
of your love, yet in one you have wronged me 
many years. Yesterday I was sent for to go to 
the death-bed of the head clerk in the employ 
of Allen and Co., who confessed he tvok the 
money I was suspected of stealing ;'I have his 
written statement in my pocket.” 

Mrs. Needham’s face softened, and she held 
out her hand towards him. 

‘My dear boy, how I have indeed wronged 
you! Can you ever forgive me?” 

«Yes, dearaunt,” he said, imprinting a kiss 
upon her cheek. “Already I feel as if’there 
were nothing to forgive.” 

That was a happy evening the three:spent 
together, and when, at the end of his vacation, 
Reginald returned to business, Luey andi lher 
aunt went to share his elegant, heme. Susie 
Evarts accompanied: them also, as the happy 
liitle bride of Reginald Clifton, 


SS 


MARRIAGE, HEALTH AND MORALS. 


Ir has been shown from statistics that in 
general married:people have a less mortality 
than the unmarried or the widowed. Among 
facts indicating the velation between marriage 
and physical. health, it has been proved ‘by 


once. 
M. Jansens,. of Brussels, that at all ages | me at a hundred ?”” 





widowers are about twice as liable to-phthisic 
as other men, but that married people are 
generally more liable to this disease. than -celi- 
bates. is law is constant for women; for 
menit holds good only before twenty-five years 
of age, and after forty-five. 

Such facts and their meaning are discussed by 
M. Bertillon in a paper following the one on 
“* Statistics of Marriage.” M. Bertillon goes on 
to show the influence of the family state on 
morals. Not only married people less than 
others, but they show less tendency to suicide, 
to mental derangement, to other evils or crimes. 
Widowers commit suicide much more than 
married men. It is remarkable that men 
who have families commit less crime than 
those married men who have not; and the 
same applies to. widowers. The presence of 
children recalls them, doubtless, to a sense of 
duty. The influence of children further appears 
to be greater than that of alwife, and it Keeps 
married men from crimes more. than widowers. ~ 
In all social situations women are found to be 
much. less disposed to erime:than men, and the 
presence of children greatly influences the mo- 
rality of married. women. Those who:hawe chil- 
dren show only about half the tendency:to crime 
of the others. 

Widows, on :the-hand, seem to be. more often 
inspired with criminal thoughts where they 
haye children tham where they:are -withoui 
them. As regards silicide the presence of a youns 
family exercises a peculiarly wellsmarked influ- 
ence. Bothin the case of married .men and 
that. of widowers, this: presence diminishes by 
about one half the tendency. to commit: suicide. 
Women .are .generally less disposed, to. suicide 
than men;. but .>zhether in ,the married static 
or widows, they; show: mach . less ,tendency to 
take their own lives than where.they are not. 


| Some of these results are contrary to common 


notions. 





FACETIZA. 


SO MUCH TO HIS CREDIT. 

Uncre" (bringing his nephew home for the 
holidays) : “‘ Glad to see you home again, Dick. 
Hope you have spent less this half.” 

Dick: “Qh, yes, uncle. I’ve gone ‘tick’ for 


everything !” —Punch. 


NINCOMPOOPIANA. 

{Surfeited .with excess of “‘cultchah;” Brigshy 
and his friends are now. going in for extreme 
simplicity.) , 

Priaspy: “I considah the words of ‘Little 
Bopeep *freshah, loveliah, and moresubtile than 
anything Shelley evah wrote !” 

(Recites them.)° 

Morrineton: “Quite so. And Schubert 
nevah composed anything quite so precious as 
the tune!” 

(Tries to hum it.) 

Cxorvs: “ How supreme !’? —Punch. 

“IT's AN ILL WIND BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.” 

EnewisH Buyer: “ But youask too much for 
her, Pat.” ; 

Irish Farmer: “ Shure I-conldn’t let her ¢ 
for such‘a thrifle, barrin’ I wasn’t-payin’ rin: 
this year!” —Punch. 

VICARIOUS GENEROSITY. 


Tue New Governess: “If you saw.a poor 
man starving in the street, wouldn’t you give 
him some of your pndding, Tammy ?” ; 

Tomwmy: “J’d give him some of yoursy, Mis* 
Smith!” . Punch. 

TWO WAXS OF LOOKING AT IT: 

Experuy Sjsrer: “Qh, I haven't patience 
with you. The idea’ of marrying at your 
age?” 

Enpreny Broruer: “ But why.not? Surely 
@ man getting on for seventy——” ' 

B. 8. : “Nonsense! You'll never see seventy 
again ; 

‘E. B.: “ The more reason for my. settling at 

Why, good gracious, Maria, whod have 
—Funny Folks. 
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STARTLING SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Wr read, in some of the Parisian papers, of 
wolvesseen in the Bois de Kat pe But what 
is a wolf.in the-Bois to a whole flock of canards 
on the Boulevards—one in the shape of a wolf, 
and several very like whales! —Punch. 


INOPPORTUNE. 


“Newszoy (to irnitable.old gent who has just 
lost his train): ‘‘ Buy a comic paper, sir?” 
(Luckily, the old gentleman was out of breath 
from his hurry.) —Punch. 
SYMPTOMS OF CHRISTMAS. 
(A Seasonable Alphabet.) 


ArrENTION to aunts and uneles. 

Bon-bons for very good:children. 

Concerts, instrumental, open air, by the 
Waits. 

Doctors replenish.their stocks. 

Extraordinary civility from waiters, servants, 
messengers, porters, postmen, tradesmen’s boys, 
and turncocks. 

Fir trees, frozen pipes. 

Ghost: stories. 

Hampers of spirits. 

Invitations ! Iustrations! 

Joints and Christmas pieces. 

«« Kisses.” 

Lamplighters look beaming. 

Mincemeat and mistletoe. 

“ Natives” and strangers. 

Oysters move uneasily in their beds. 

Puneh’s Pocket-Book and Almanack. 

Quarrels made up. 

Race-course, table. croquet, _pheasants, hares, 
and every other description of game, both indoor 
and outdoor. 

School reports, and reports of wonderfyl new 
crackers. 

Turkey’s breast agitated with the thought of 
speedy dismemberment. 

Ushers welcome the holidays. 

Vacations, with allthe boys at-home. 

Weather. 

*Xtra numbers in London during Cattle,Show 
week. *Xtra numbers of illustrated papers:and 


periodicals. 
Young folks, old jokes, and elder wine. 
Zero? —Punch, 


LITERARY LIFE - UNDER THE REIGN OF LIBEL. 
(What,it may.come to.) 


(Scene: Proprietor’s Room at Newspaper office, 
applicant for Editorship.and Proprietor dis- 
covered.) 


Propriztor: “What are your qualifica- 
tions !” 

Applicant: “ Well,-sir, I’ve been lagged a 
many times——” 

Propriztor: f What?’ 

Apprricant: “' Bless you; sir, I’m at ’ome 
inside of every prison in London; and there 
ain't nobody mere. active on:the mill. nor what 
Tam.” 

ProprigTor: ‘ Well, that is an advantage 
nowadays,” 

APPLICANT: “Oh, quod ain’t got no terrors 
for me, I can tell you. No, nor yet hoakum, 
nor skilly. Suttingly, I can’t read nor write, 
but=———”” - 

Proprietor: “As you say, it is of little 
consequence. You're just the man for a ndminal 
editor ; and so you may as well consider your- 
self engaged to appear on this summons at the 
Guildhall to-morrow,” 

(Here is yet another picture, which some of 
us may live tosee realised, especially when Lord 
Salisbury has had time to apply his press 
Discipline Regulations 4 la Russe.) 

(Scene: Prison Infirmary. Enter Chaplain.) 

Cuapuain: “ Well, Standard, how do you 
feel to-day ?”” 

Stanpargp: “ Very. unwell, _ sir, indeed. 
That og spell.of crank has well-nigh -finished 
me off.” 

CHAPLAIN : “ Come, come, you.must not speak. 
so despondingly. We all have our troubles. 
Look at your-friend Telegraph’s patience. His 
fingers.are quite raw with the oakum-picking; 





but he never complains;-and the Times, for 


all his rheumatism, serubs out his cell like a 
Spartan.” 

StanpaRrp: “ His constitution is one.of iron, 
But pray tell me how the Globe got on in the 
dark cell.” 

CHapnatn: “His defiant spirit was quelled 
within fifteen hours, and he came out weeping 
like a child, and trembling in every.timb.” 

Sranparp: “And that other insubordinate, 
the Echo ?” 

Cuapiain: “I grieve to say that, by the 
Governor’s orders, he is to be flogged to-morrow. 
Discipline must be maintained.” 

Sranparp: “ Horrible!” 

(Faints.) —Funny Folks. 


Onty Forry-Frvz.—‘ My dear,” said a vain, 
old man. to his wife, “These friends here won’t 
believe that I’m only forty-five years old. You 
know I speak the truth, don’t you ?” “Well,” 
answered the simple wife, “I suppose I must 
believe it, John, as you’ye stuck to it for fifteen 
years.” 

A prRson who. was,sent to prison for marry- 
ing two wives, excused himself by saying that 
when he had one she fought him, but ‘when ‘he 
got two they fought each other. 





CASTLE BUILDERS. 


Onz brick more, and the whole’s complete ; 
Laugh in your baby.triumph sweet, 

While expectation 

And proud elation 
Together in your small brain-pan meet. 


A higher one than the last we built ; 
The last at the crowning touch was spilt, 
But this one’s stout, 
And the next, no doubt, 
Like Gilnock Ha’ will be wholly gilt! 


What if it tumbles with this last brick ? 
Your tears would spring full sore and quick, 
And one brief hour 
Would see a tower 
Rising, whose stones should faster stick ! 


There’s little cause for jeer or laughter : 
The child comes first, and the boy comes after 
And manhood next. 
And all are vexed 
With fall of the fancy-castle’s rafter. 


And still, as ruin mocks our.pain, 
We set ourselves to build again ; 
Not only the child 
Is by hope. beguiled, 
We are builders all, since the days of Cain! 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Te.earapaio System or, THE WorRLD.— 
The system of telegraphs in Europe comprised; at 
the end of 1877, 268,809 miles of lines, and 
769,768 milés of wires. ‘There were 19,627 
government telegraph. stations, and 12,708 
railway and special stations. The number of 
employés amounted to 61,984, and the number 
of instruments to 41,708. The number of paid 
mnessages was, in round numbers, 86,000,000, of 
which 20,000,000 were international despatches. 
The number of other telegrams forwarded 
amounted to about 7,000,000. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Imiravion Lise Jutcr.—Gitric acid, one and 

@ quarter ounce ; carbonate of potassa, forty-five 

grains “white sugar, two and a half ounces ; cold 

warep one pint ; dissolve. Add sixteen drops of 

il, ofJemon, and in twenty-four hours strain 
through a hair sieve and bottle for use. 





To PreseRvE BuTtTeR.—Dry salt thorouchly 
before the fire, and pound it as fine as possible; 
spread a layer of it at the bottom ofa jar, then 
press and beat the butter down with a wooden 
rammer ; cover the top witha thick layer of salt, 
so that when converted into brine it shail com- 
pletely protect the butter. 

Coox Brrr Like Gamr.—Cut your beef into 
square pieces, about one inch thick, put on eaca 
a strip of bacon, and roll them up after dredging 
them with flour ; tie them with twine or skewer 
them intoa rolled shape; fry them in butter; 
when brown, add shallots, a slice of lemon peel, 
a spoonful of capers, two hay leaves, salt, spice, 
a glass of white wine, half a glass of vinegar, 
and a little water ; stew till done. 

To Cuzan Fraruers.—Take one pound of 
quicklime to every gallon of water required ; 
mix well together, and when the lime is pre- 
cipitated, pour off the clean water for use. Put 
the feathers into a tub and add sufficient of this 
water to coyer. them. Allow them to remain in 
it for three.or four days, when they will sink to 
the bottom of the tub. Remove themand wash 
well in clean water; place on nets—like cabbage- 
nets—to dry; as they dry they will fall 
through the meshes and maybe collected for 
use. r 

To Restore Orn Parnrines.—A mixture of one 
part of methylated chloroform and two of linseed 
oil is used. After the picture is'washed,a small 
portion is rubbed over with cotton wool, and on 
the folowing day the painting is rubbed over 
with a. soft silk handkerchief. This mixture 
not:only helps in restoring faded colours of 
paintings, but develops colours which have 
become dimmed by age. 

How To make Buackeerry Wiyr.—Gather 
the fruit when ripeonadry day. Put it in an 
uncovered vessel having a tap fitted near the 
bottom ; pour -in: boiling water just enough to 
cover the fruit. Bruise the fruit thoroughly, and 
let it stand covered till the pulp rises to the top 
and forms a crust, which it will do in two or 
three days. Then draw off the fruit into another 
vessel, and to every gallon add one pound of 
sugar; mix well and put it into a cask to,work 
for a week or ten days. When the working 
ceases, bung the wine down, and bottle in six or 
nine, months. 





GEMS. 


Bap habits are the thistles of the heart, and 
every.indulgence of them is a seed from which 
will come forth a new crop. of rank weeds. 

THe way to honour a true man as he would 
be honoured, when death forces others to enter 
upon his labours, is to continue them as he 
would have done had he lived. 

Tue very heart and root of sin is an indepen- 
dent and selfish spirit. We erect the idol self, 
and not only wish others to worship it, but we 
worship. it ourselves. 

Ir were better to have no opinion of God at 
all than such.an opinion as is unworthy. of him ; 
for the oneis unbelief and the other is contumely: 
and certainly superstition is the reproach of the 
Deity. 

Prvor, not luck, puts a man ahead in this 
world, and leaves.a lot of persons at the foot 
of the ladder quarrelling over their pedigrees, 
trying to sponge a pass out of some sympathetic 
friend, or steal up under the shadow of some 
self-made man. 

Man know. how thunder and lightning come 
from the clouds in summer, and they want to 
thunder and. lighten sometimes themselves ; 
hut.it is, better.that the contents. of: the clouds 
should drop down in gentle rains, and. make 
something grow, than that there should be 
flashing and, resounding in, the heavens, and 
that.the oak shouldbe crashed to pieces. which 
hasbeen growing for a hundred years; and it 
is better, not that men should produce. a. great 
racket in the world, and work destruction round 
about them, butthat they should create happi- 
ness aimong their fellow men. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. Y.—The best thing for you to do is to stick at your 
work in the city. 

E. W.—Your questioas do not admit of a categorical 
answer. There are men who have been at law for a 
quarter of a century and have not learned it yet. There 
are lawyers, on the other hand, in various parts of the 
country, who have learned “law” in a couple of years. 
It is best to enter a law-school, and, after graduating 
there, to entera lawyer's office. Your habit is the sign 
of a fertile imagination, and may become a gain ora loss 
as it is regulated and controlled by a sound judgment, or 
allowed to become a fatal fluency. The country is over- 
run with men who talk, but who do not think or know. 
You should do a great deal of thinking. 

S. L.—Apply to a medical man. 


Luxs.—Your o ents have the best of the argument. 
The facts are on their side. Rome was a Republic for 
centuries. San Marino, the oldest state in Europe, is a 
republic, and has been independent since its formation in 
the fourth century. It is situated in North-Eastern 
Italy. Its area is only twenty-two square miles, and its 
population in 1874, when its last census was taken, was 
7,816. The annual revenue is about £3,000. This little 
Republic has been respected by every conqueror of 
Europe, even by Napoleon. A singular feature of the 
government is that it elects two presidents every six 
months, Such short terms do not give an administration 
time to form “ rings,” or to organise bands of political 
banditti for purposes of public plunder, and there being 
wo presi its, one wat the other. 

Emporr.—The question in your case is not a question 
of right and wrong in the moral sense of those terms. It 
is a question of discretion and social usage. As a rule, 
the usages of society in all such matters should be ob- 
served. But special cases may arise in which usage 
should give way to more important considerations. 
Every case must be determined upon its own merits, and 
by those whom it most nearly concerns. You and your 
betrothed are the ones whom your case most nearly con- 
cerns. You should settle it yourselves, but not on oo 
selfish and narrow a basis. A proper regard for the re- 
quirements of the social code and for the feelings of 
others should be exhibited. A few months’ forbearance 
now might help to sweeten all your future years. 

Scrzntist.—Evolution is simply a theory of the crea- 
tion, or the development of the universe. The atheistic 
scientists maintain that matter evolutioned itself; that 
it got a going somehow, and kept going, and changing, 
and shaping, and developing, until things came to their 
present state. the other hand, the religious scientists 
who accept the theory of evolution maintain that the 
creation and development of matter was begun and has 
been perpetually sustained by the Creator, and that the 
evolutionary process is simply the way in which He works, 
There are many popular works on science nowadays. By 
calling at the bookshops and looking at all the recent 
works they have on the subject you would be apt to come 
upon something that would suit you. 

W.L. C. W.—We have a great liking for honest, pure, 
**countrified’’ men. We see no insuperable barrier to 

our union, after a reasonable delay, in which he will iose 
is rusticity and you will learn to appreciate his good 
qualities, and to value an honest, unsophisticated man. 
You might be thrown away upon a “ made-up” 
with a light varnish of accomplishments. A refined wife 
can lift up a true man. 

A.C.—Your question involves legal advice, which we 
are not prepared to give. Consult a respectable solicitor. 

G. S.—We presume the ladies in question have not 
attracted favourable notice in the immediate circles in 
which they have moved ; that they have exhausted the 
ordinary methods of cultivating, or at least approaching, 
the other sex in the “world,” and a in the 
“church; that they are still persuaded t they havea 
“mission ;” and that they avail themselves of the adver- 
tising column as a iast and desperateresource. For such 
ee ep ape they are not adventurers, or ns 








nkrupt in reputation, we have so much pity, ing all 
things into consideration, that it swallows up the blame. 


Lavra and Eve, two friends, would like to co 





Saran Anw and Jesstr Ameria, two friends, would 


with two tall, dark gentiemen. Laura is twenty, good-' like to correspond with two petty officers in the Royal 


looking, dark hair and eyes, medium height, fond of , Navy with a view to matrimony. 


home and music. Eve is fair, good-looking, domesticated, | 


fond of home. 


Lrzztx G., twenty-one, tall, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about twenty-four with a view 
to matrimony. 

Litany and Lovutsa, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Lilian is eighteen, loving, 
fair, fond of home. uisa is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
about twenty-five, dark. 

Trp and Bos, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Ted 
is twenty-two, good-looking, brown hair, hazel eyes, of 
medium height, dark, fond of home and children. Bo 
is twenty-three, of a loving disposition, hazel eyes, dark, 
fond of dancing. 

Tor Mastueap, Tor Mast, and Noxcomrormist, three 
seamen in the Royal aa" would like to correspond 
with three young ladies. ‘op Masthead is twenty-two, 
handsome, tall, fond of children. Top Mast is twenty- 
one, fond of dancing. Noncomformist is nineteen, fond of 


864 | children. 


Aur and Wittram, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Alf 
is twenty-one, dark, medium height. William is twenty- 
three, tall, fair. 


Saran Any, eighteen, 2 domestic servant, would like 


to correspond with a young man about twenty-two. She 
is loving, fond of home and childrer. 
HOPE FOR BETTER TIMES- 
To walk when I conld ride 
Micht touch a vein of pride, 


For which there no defence is. 
Why should I seek to hide 
What cannot be denied— 

I ought to save expenses P 


The maxim old is true: 
Our real wants are few, 
The fancied ones are many. 
A patch upon the shoe, 
A timely stitch or two, 
May save an honest penny: 


Avoid debt and its dread ; 

Be not by custom lea 
To copy vain devices. 

"Tis better to be fed 

With herbs and honest bread 
Than owe for wines or ices. 


Vain show is at the root 

Of boughs, whose bitter fruit 
The rich and poor have tasted. 

Make cost with income suit, 

Then may you help recruit 
Resources that are wasted. 


ey and truthful man, 
© does the best he can 
In leisure and at labour. 
Is more honourable than 
The prince whose blue blood ran 
Through hearts that scorned a 
neighbour. 


A 
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Times have been hard, we know, 
Trade has been dull and slow, 
But better times are coming. 
Let all pay as they go. 
Let labour strike the blow 
And start the spindles humming. 
T. W. B. M. 


Frosstz and Rosamonp H., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two tradesmen. Flossie is eighteen, 
fair. Angelina is twenty-one, dark, tall. 

WituaM and Grorcr N., two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
William is twenty-one, good-looking, brown eyes, dark. 
George N. is twenty-two, fair, auburn hair, eyes, 
fond of music. 

Litr G., brown hair, hazel eyes, fair, tall, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a respect- 
able tradesman. 


R. J. 8., twenty-six, fair, would like to correspond with 

a young lady with a view to matrimony. . 
Ricnarp, Witire, and Rosegrt, three seamen in the 

Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 


ladies. Richard is twenty-three, medium height, o- 
lookirg. Willie is twenty-four, medium height, k, 
curly hair. Robert is twenty-one, fair. 


D. BR. M., twenty, brown eves, fair, of 2 loving dispo- 
sition, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen. 

Joun, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal ew good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen. 

E.a, Boss, and Eprrx, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. Ella 
is twenty-three, loving. Rose 1s twenty, fond of home 
and music. Edith is eighteen, fond of dancing and music. 
Respondents must be from twenty-one to twenty-four, 
good-tempered. 

Topsart and Low Bviwapxs, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to sorresvond with two young ladies. 
Topsail is medium height, blue eyes, fair, of a loving 
di “ iti Low Bulwarks is fond of music, dark, medium 
height 
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Sarah Ann is twenty- 
k hair and eyes, fond of home and chil- 
ren. Jessie Amelia is nineteen, tall, black hair, blue 
eyes, and of a loving disposition. ents must be 
between twenty-one and twenty-five. 

Dax, twenty, seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, tail, 
of a loving disposition, fair. 

W. G., twenty-two, handsome, dark hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a good- 
looking young lady. 

Jacx and M. W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony, Jack 
is twenty-two, tall, fair. M. W. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark, of a ioving, disposition. 

Lizziz T., Ayniz Louisa, and Kirtry, three friends, 
would like to correspond with gentlemen. Lizzie 
is twenty, dark, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music and 
dancing. Annie is twenty-two, biue eyes, auburn hair, 
fond of home and music. Kitty is twenty-one, fair, 
tall, fond of .music and children. 

Hewryr, Franz, and Atrrep W., three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Henry is twenty-five, dark, 
medium height, and fond of children. Frank is twenty- 
t hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. Alfred W. is twenty-one, black hair and eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Mat» Brack, twenty-two, loving, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correSpond with a young lady about 
his own age. ‘ 

Percussion Car, Matns and Srarsai, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would lixe to correspond with 
three young ies with a view to matrimony. Percus- 
sion Cap is twenty-one, good-looking, fond of children. 
Mainsail is twenty-two, fond of music ing, dark. 
Staysail is twenty-three, dark, biue eyes, and fond of 
children. 

BiaycuE and Maxrr, cousins, would like to correspond 
—= two gentiemen eon a as! to matrimony. Blanche 

8 twenty-one, good-looking. arie is nineteen, pretty. 
Respondent must be in good positions. 

W. J. M. and D. G., two friends, wish to correspond 

with two young ladies about twenty. 


one, loving, 


Communications REecxrivep: 


BR. N. D. is responded to by—Rosamond, eighteen, 
fond of home, brown hair, hazel eyes, tall, thoroughly 
domesticated. 


Eruxt by—John, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fair, 
fond of home and music, loving. 

Hitva by—Tim, twenty, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, good-looking, ‘blue eyes, tall, dark, fond of 
home and music. 

Bzatricz by—Thomas M, twenty, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

Jounyy by—Annette, eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of nome 
and children. 

Grorex by—Millicent, twenty, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
thoroughly domesticated, of a loving disposition, fond 
of children. 

NortHEkn Eacix by—Eveline, eighteen, golden hair, 
fond of music and dancing, medium neight. 

Mar by—Rob, nineteen, tall, dark. 

VioLet by—Thomas N., twenty-three, fair, brown hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. 

Litian by—S. S., twenty-two, medium height, da 
of a loving disposition. , oe. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tut 
Lowpos Reape are in print, and may be had at tie 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-nalfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eigntpence. 


Lirs and Fasnios, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca. 

EvgErnopr’s JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





*,° Now Ready, Vol. X<<III. of Taz Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 64. 


Also the TrTLz and inprx to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
ew 204, ), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 

UMBER, with Complete Stories, Illustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+44 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
London: Published for tne Proprietors at $34, Strand, by 
A. Surtz & Co. 
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